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Lectures. 
[/NIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Centre Subject Lecturer. 
University of Landen, Florentine Painting P. Gaskell. 
oo, and Sculptur 
Y.M.C.A., Literature of the W. H. Hudson. 
te percet, -7 C. Renaissance Period. 
of London © petioee, The Development of W. H. Hudson. 
ise St. Moorfields. Literatures (Modern). 
Westminster Abbey. Westminster Abbey. Allen Walker. 
Lectures in Historic History and Asent- Allen Walker. 
London Let Buildings. tecture of 
lectures in Historic The Medieval ‘Church K. H.}Vickers. 
eet tan susdeing O f H. H. Bulbertand 
of London, inin urse for . A. 
Sareea sia. s.W. Lowurens. Prof. J. Adams. 


ses of Lectures in History, Literature, Architecture, 

o lak Seonond ica, and Sociology and other Subjects have now been 
pn by the University Extension Board for Next Session. 

A Provisional List of Courses of Lectures, with information as to fees, 
dates, and other particulars, oni with a Pamphlet setting forth 
mo — of study for the ame in the Humanities, can a 

on application to THE KEGISTRAK, University Extensi 
a “Gaver ty = London, South Kensington, 8, W. 
September 1: 





ella OF LONDON. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES ON 
ARCBITECTUR 


ANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.IB. * will give a COURSE o 
Ae er ae 
Mon commencin 
rents and a» COURSE of TWENTY-FOUK LEC 
TURES Mel )LSVAL ARCHITECTURE’ at the VICTORIA 
and ALBERT MUSEUM on MUNDAYS, commencing SEPTEM- 
BER 30, at 5 p.m. 

These Lectures are illustrated by Lantern Slides, Diagrams, Photo- 
graphs, and Models, and will appeal to the General Public as wal as 
the Professional Student. The Museum exhibits are studied after 
the Lectures, 

Full particulars from THE HON. SEC., 10, WOBURN SQOARE, 
W.c. 





SOCIETY OF 


SESSION 1912-1913. 
COURSE OF LECTURES AT 20, HANOVER SQUARE, at 5.15 p.m. 
Compeione Y Literature.—Prof. GEROTHWOBL, Litt.D. October 2 


Poetry.— Prof. HUNRY NEWBOLT, M.A. November 6 and March 5. 
English _e- Prof. A. U. BENSON, C.V.0. M.A. December 4 and 


May 
Dramatic Literature.—Prof. W. L. COURTNEY, M.A. LL.D. Feb- 
ruary 5 and April 9. PERCY W. —t Secretary. 


LITERATURE. 





RoxAL 








Probident Jastitntions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1889. 
Funds exceed 34,0001, 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL UF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON OOONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lr. 


OBJECTS.—This Instituti blished in 1939 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency” of the late Alderman | Harmer, for 
granting one and Temporary to cipale and 

pers. 


RSH a8 pendrs of we 
“MEMBER TP. fg ae Bn — — ot the United 
Kings hether her, Wholess 


Employer, 
Emplo: is oy to become a M ~~] of this y institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, n payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, » emlied that he or she is ed in the sale of 
ewspry . and such Members who thns contribute secure ity 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and the Women 20/1. per annum each. 

The “ Royal og Pension Fund,” eommemorating the great 
advan 2 Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her 1 
Majesty ¢ een Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 

ermlors. 


Newsy: 
Be Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
, and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
} hen who died on April 6, 1882, and we for more than fifty years 
Publisher. of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period f ee agitation for the 
various then existing * wiedge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter ra this tnetiention. 
The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is 
Horace Brooks ‘The ploy 
t of election to its benefits. 


ux te vin Pen Leys Pension Fund” provides m) og 
who died Mag al grateful memory e 


The princely 4 Lfeaturesot the Rules ing election to all Pensions 
are, osne jate shall have (1) a Member of the ination 
tion f — i. years preceding a) plication ; (2) not less 








$5 the sit of the beta My. 
t firm have primary 


annum for 
erbert Lioyd, 





Bacon reecars ewspapers for at 


“RELI —T cmperary relict fe given in ensen of distress, nob oniy 

to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their 
who may be ad for of the iene 
subject to investigation, relief 
and requirements ao = on 





Members 
tion; and, awarded in 
with the merits 30 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Lavesteil Capital, 30,0001. 
A ee INVESTMENT 
to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guin by and obtain the right to 
te in the 1 following — 
ai Freedom from want 7 me of adversity as long as need 


Permanent Relief in Old A 


IRD. Medical Advice by eminent Bi: cians and Surgeons. 
ae A Cottage in the Country Tanbots Law ley. Hertford: 
re. embers, wit! m produce, medi: 
attendance in addition jay --—,, — ‘2 - 


LFTH. A contribution towards Fu neral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All there are available not for Members only, but also for 
eir wives or — lows and young children. 

SEVENTH. yment of ge subscriptions confers an absolute 
" wor fartbe vere mati ion apply Uo THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
‘or further in ~y ion ay to 'ARY, Statio: 

Court, Ludgate EO 








Educational. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
Facute OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE AND LAW), 
HNOLOGY. 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND TEC 
The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 30. The 
uses may be had 


followin free on application to THE 
SECRETARY :— 
Arts and Science. ‘oal Gas ond 7 Industries 
School of Medicine. and Meta 
Dental Surgery. Textile tndest 
ion Tinctorial Chemistry and 
mmerce. Dyeing. 
Serioute ure. Leather Industries. 
Engineering. Civil, Mechanical, Evening Classes. 
and Electrical. Extension Lectures. 
Mining Engineering. Scholarships. 





and ats Hall has heen licensed for the Resid of Men dent 
and a University Hall for Women has been established ay oe Grey 


Yearly Subscription, free by vd ‘Toland, 
15s, 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








RexAt HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(ONIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Privcipal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, BA. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM Ry THURSDAY, October 3, 
1912. The College repens) Women &tudents for the London 
in Science and — WELVE ENTRANCE SCHULARSHIPS, 
from 50l, to 60l. a pas iy eral Bursaries of not more than 30l., 
tepable for Three cara, will be offered for co: mpetition in in JUNE, 1913. 

For further particulars apply to THE SKURETARY, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


NV ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.— 
BCBuSEE rye aa een will be competed for on 
pee and following days.—For particulars apply to THE 


M388 DREWRY hopes to RESUME her 
COURSES of LECTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS on 
English Language and Literature EAKLY IN OCTUBER.—For Bes 
ticulars apply by letter, 143, King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Ri | istress— Miss a tlate Second 
The fie 











References : 
Baltord College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambri 


LLESMEREE COLLEGE, 








SHROPSH 3 ; 2 
A GOOD BOUCATIOS for the Boys of ional Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE C — 
Collage Fees, 391. pe’ 


Illustrated Brospectus f —y SEORETA RY, Reem 5, on since 


LONDON 5 T ONDON SCHOOL OF SECRETARIES, Lzp., Lrp., 
AND SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
8, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


The Bureau undertakes accurate writing. Duptionting. and 
Translating at moderate charges ; and also ‘(under ithe S jon of an 
experienced pate Proof- reading. 

o' 











HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the  fobowing 
Faculties :—ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, A 
or (including Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, | and Archi- 


“The ‘Sesst0N 1912-18 COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1912. 
Fntrance and Postgraduate Scholarships are sores each year. 
PROSPECTUSES, Siving full informants. may Oe obtained free 
from . GIBBONS, Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
K iN @’s COLLEG E. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arran in the following 
Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students may 
also join for any of the subjects without taking the. complete Course. 


Facilities for Research are 
ACULTY OF ARTs, Becieding Secondary Teachers’ Training 


Course, Day Training College, and Oriental Studies, 


Division of Architect 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. —(a) Natural Science Division, (b) 


note ietence o> Besiaiem, (c) Bacteriological Department, (d) Public 


Health 
FACULT Y OF. GN GINEERING. —Civil, Mechanical, and Electri- 


cal Engineering. 

K iN es COLLE G E. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London. 
COURSES FOR DEGREES IN THEOLOGY, OR 
ASSOCIA eee 2 on THE GuLLRGe. DAY A 
NING CLASS 

For full information py Prospectuses a 
TH*# FACULTY; or to THE SEURETAR 





43 THE 


a to THE DEAN OF 
, King’s College, Strand. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Kive's COLLEG E, 


The SPECIAL EVENING COURSE for B.A. HONOURS in 
GERMAN will RECOMMENCE on WEDNESDA AX. Th ceed 2, at 
6Pp.m., when the Lecturers will meet intending Stuce: 
wet il rartionlars apply to THE SECKETARY, "King’s College, 

ran 


LOX’ DON 








HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
SPRCTAL CLASSES in the subjects of the lst M.B. LONDON 
EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 -— 
logy and Botany — @. P. MUDGE, AROS, and R. A. 
Bt DDICOM. FAO 
emistr —HUGH CANDY, B.A. B.Sc.Lond, and J. F. TWORT, 
Physics—A. H. FISON, D.8c.Lond., and 0. W. GRIFFITH, 


SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the 2nd M.B. LONDON ré 
PR RY ial EXAMINATIONS, and are not 





ks, &c., Agent for Meiwan Shorthand | Publications. 
Ladies and Gentiemen are also preanyes for Secretarial and 
Accountancy posts. Write for Prospectus. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. -- 
Training fz Home or Colonies. College Farm, 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting aught Heal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. (barges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 

LVL” Keith House, 13.135, REGENT, STHEET, W...Koglish end 

Foreign Governesses, ‘essors, aig, Dim hapercues. Com- 

pentons, Secretaries, Readers, Ietredeeed for id Abrowd, 

and p with full lntermetion, gratis 

‘letter, eating requirements. Uffice 
Tel. 1827 City. 


}PUcaTION inhotee: of uf SOHOOLS and TUTORS 


PROSPECTUSFS of a. a CONTINENTAL SCHOO 
and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and dal he at TUCKS 
Sent (free of charge) to Parents on voce at requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, ‘SMITH, POWELL & sMITH, Echoul Agents. 
(Established 1833,) 
34, Bedford Street, Strand, Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 











on application (personal or. by 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. 











Situations Vacant. 





U SIVERSITY OF GOTTINGEN. 
A LECTOR is REQUIRED for MODERN _ ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. _ Duties, Six Hours (Four 


Language Classes and Two Lectures on Literature) per week. 

1,800 m. per arnum and fees. Candidates must supply evidence as to 

absence of dialectical peculiarities of #peech.—A Mestions. ‘with 

testimonials and references, to be sent in the first instance to E. H. 

RATH, 62, Gordon Avenue, Southampton, before OCTOBER 5, 
L. MOMSBACH, Professor in the University. 


1912. 
Rovat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 


Patron: H.M, KING GEORGE V. Chairman: LORD MORETON. 
The Governors invite applications for the post of RESIDENT 

LECTUREK in BUTANY. Stiperd 1501. - pet anpum. le can 

obtained from the underanes. with whom appli 

by three copies of SBE 3s testimonials and three references, must be 


lodged by SEPTEMBER ey AINSWORTH-DAVIB, M.A., Principal. 
ADMINISTRATIVE CO! COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The Loge COUNTY COUNCIL invites Mentions 
position ENGLIFH MISTRFSS at the COUNTY. 
COuUNCHT, ‘PAD peta et 
lary 1 sing ear cremen: 
6l. The services of the ruocesafel ap it be aliined mainly iu 
the Trade and Demestes 











Soedents of the + tal. 
Prof. W WilLiaM WRIGHT, M.B. D.Sc. F.R.C.8., Dean. 
Mile End. E. 


Serratia and all interested in the te subject 


Id read a oe who cured himeelf a Ward 

STAMMBRING, ITS TREATMENT, x REM ING 
oi CES OF A grAMM KRER, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury N.W. 








pentiaal ie " pe ee ee forme, to be. 0 ained, wi 
rticulars of t bite sending to 
E aye TION O — wren Count, 
fool *Paucation Victoria Embankmen whoen 


Fducat: wo. 
ust be = by THURSD. September 2 po ad Every 


it be ked a fy 
unlidtion ing, either airectiy oF indirectly, will be heid to be a dis- 
tme 
se NURERCE GOMME, Clerk of the London County Counell 
ictoria Fmbankment, W 


v 
July 17, 1922. 
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UBLIC SPEAKING.— oan iy PUBL are invited 

for appointment a INSTRUC in PUBLIC SPEAKING 

at the LONDON CENTRAL at once, stating 
qualifications, &., to THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 








Situations Wanted. 


Geel tend who will shortly be disengaged, 
desires LITERARY WORK. Knowledge of Prinstas good 


rt speed 
Se TREVENA, Mayfield, Noules Road, ‘Acton. 








ADY, with literary judgment, experienced in 
Proof- -Raniine. * Catalegeing, ane. Indeu®es, Fmd ta Know. 
SHER. prepare at ive vertisemen’ no’ 
fant Modern Lang a —Box 1896, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery 





aDY BOOK-KEEPER, thoroughly experienced 
accurate, well up in all Secretarial duties, seeks POSITION 
OF TRUST. —Box 1899, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Miscellaneous. 


(TRANSLATIONS into English from French, 
Italian. and Spanish. Moderate terms.—Mr. W. T. 
by ---%, M_A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. Telephone, 





MODERN LANGUAGES.—Expert (French 
and ot Gormeonh University Degrees, expe: _— | Goa offers 

A PEW LESSONS. Prepar ations for all aeanatent h 
ca undertaken.— Write 714, Sell’s, Fleet Street, E. - 





PHOTOGRAPHY, | GARDENING,  TOPO- 

PHY, & —8: ful Author and z rt would undertake 
REGULAR CONTRIRUTIONS or SUB-EDITORSHIP.—M. E. T. 
Box 1898, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Deildines, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials — A. B., ag 3 ¥ ioe Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chaneny Lane, £ 





IGARETTES. — Gentlemen able to INTRO- 

DUCE BUSINESS in high-class genuine imported tian 

Cigarettes are invited to write advertisers. Liberal commission.— 
Address Z.1)., 195, care of Deacon's, Leadenhall Street, F.C. 





F 0 R 8 A L E. 
A Fine Collection of Old Views of 
LONDON 


from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century. 
Including 12 of St. Paul’s, 7 of Mansion House, 7 of the 


Catalogues. 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


The following CA CATALOGUES are now ready, and will be sent post 
free on applicati 


No. 92. THEOLOGY, LITURGIOLOGY, CHURCH HISTORY, &c. 
No. 93. ENGLISH LITERATURE, and LATEST PURCHASES. 


No. 94. ORIENTAL LITERATURE, —y my! the COLLECTION 
OF WORKS ON INDIA from the ISRARY of the late 
pp. 





No. 98. POLK: 

No. 9. FOLK-LORE, FAIRY TALES, and OCCULT ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, ART, and ARCHITECTURE, OLD 
TIME LITERATURE ke. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Lrp., Cambridge, England. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 

._2 BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most e t Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make aspecial 
par of $ enchanaing for § 7 Saleable Boo Books for others — from my 





000 Books I prt rticularly want post free. 
ww nDW. BAKER'S Great —~ oe Sohn ee Pog ~ Birmingham. 
vonees Old English Gold P' 2is., for 's Peerage, 


1911, 248.—Webster’s BY, Stielenanp. 507, ‘ca ll 





RST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
inctoding Dickens, Thackeray. Any Ainsworth; Pooks illus- 
by G. and R. Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, &. The 

ene choicest Collection tered i jor Sale in the World. GATA- 

isaued and sent post free on application. Books woaget.— 

WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford ‘Street, London, _W.c 








Authors’ Agents. 


9 Work can 

AN AUTHOR'S !%3 

in the 

United States, in both magazine and book 

form, to advantage by me. I handle the 

work of some of the leading English authors. 

Why not double your profits by publica- 

tion in bothcountries ? Address: Eprror, 

Box 4L, 435 West 119th St., New York 
City, U.S.A. 





HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are repared & 
consider and place MSS. for early publication. iterary wor! 
all kinds dealt oR by experts whe place ed interest first. 
‘Twenty years’ experience.—2, Ciement’s lun, W.C. 





HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 


The interests of ius oie by 
g Arran wit! Publishers. Leer heat. 
monials on fo Ly A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 








Tower, 16 of Westminster, 11 of Somerset House, 

Royal rer London Churches, Vauxhall, Chelsea, 

G.P.O., &c. Inall some 200. With several old and quaint 

maps of London.—For further particulars apply to 

LUDWIG ROSENTHAL’S ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSTORE 
14, Hildegardstrasse, MUNICH. 





ARE COINS and MEDAIS 0 of all periods ans and 
countries valued or catalogu 

Specimens PURCHASED at the. Seer M MARKET PRICES 

Cash.—SPINK & SON, Ltd., Medallists to the King, 17 and 18, 

Pi , London, W: (close to Piceadil iy Chrous). 








Type-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING.—Cheap, Clear, Expeditious. 
All Geoeriotions mene PENCE ver 1,000 words. Excellent 
Established 1898.—Miss ILLARD, York House, 

Osborne Road, Southiiie, Bristol. 





YPE-WRITING, Duplicating, Translations.— 








Printers. 


THENZUM PRESS. — JOHN gn DWABD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the A the 


tod FE to SUBMIT ESTIMATES tor o> at dt ot BOOK, eNews 
+ en PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Building3, Chancery 
Lane. E, 








Sales bp Auction. 


STEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
Curiosities. 
TUESDAY, October 1, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Mr. J.C. STEVENS will I SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms. London, a COL. 
LEUTION; of THiBeTeN ‘TEMPLES "BRONZE AND Fo 


Chinese, Japanese, and Indian Works of Art, iacluding Neteukie— 
a unique Collection of Inca Silver Idols—Native Weapons—China— 





Authors’ MSS. a sialit ty All work pro 
with best finish. —M. ot 


and 
Y¥, 49, Queen Prvictoria Street, BC. 
Telephone, 7500 London Wal 


‘y—and other interesting lots 


On view day prior and ing of Sale. Catal on application. 











ESTIMONIALS TYPE-WRITTEN A, the 

rie" he = gee” aoe te. , ey ate Stine 

RORBAU: Mi Mianneer, ur. VINCENT (Lond. Univ.), 80, Dumbarton 
Road, Brixton Hill, London, 8.W. (Quote advert.) 





MSS._2! OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Higher Local <M RING, Be References to well-known Authort — 


A UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, at Nye 
aa TYPE- WRITTEN a. complete accuracy, 9d. 

Carbon Copies References to well 

pak 3D Writers -M. STUART, “Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 








YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate oe Ciantent prio, Girton gen College, Cans bridge ; j Intormpottage 
TYPE WRIT! WRITING. AGEN ENCY, 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPRT WC. 





YPE- WRITING of every description ¢ carefully 


and prom: bls amas at home ( ton = Brich, id. 1,000. 
QD Translations. Short: ‘ambridge Local. 
Pee Naher McP An NK, 11, Palmeira ante, weet Essex 





Magazines, &e. 


ves 3 BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
London, W.C., SEPTEMBER 20, contains :— 
ARCHITECTURE, COMMERCIALISM, AND PUBLIC 
RIGH ft justrated). 
THE GUILD aut TAA SOvaMEre SCHEME. 
TEMPLES OF PHILA. 


THE SUBMERGED 
WATERGAT ESTER (Ullustrated). 
ustrated) :— 


REET, CH 
MONTHLY wee REVIEW (Til 
ty UF HITECTURE. “nL 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
THE BRITISH MU on ‘UM. 
THE B one TRA 
BOUR ‘QUESTIONS. Ar THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
F BUILDING. 


rhe L.C.C. SCHOO) 
A NEW HOPPER WINDOW VENTILATOR. 


: GUILDHALL 1M IMPROVEMENT SCHEM 
FONTANA DI Sw RY ME. “ 
ZZO , ROME. 


DORIA, HE CORSO, 
A MONUMENT IN re PU UBLIC PLACE. 
ey? FORA Rg OF FIVE HOUSES. 


OOL, H 
NAUTICAL SCHOOL, PORTISHEAD. 
MANCROFT TOWERS. 9 OULTON BROAD. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 


Publications of 
W. HEFFER & SONS, Lr. 


THEOLOGY. § (Just published.) 
BIBLICAL HISTORY FOR JUNIOR 


FORMS. OLD TESTAMENT. By Canon 
FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. Crown 8vo, 200 pp., Map 
Tables, and Summaries, 28. 6d. (Postage 4d.) 

““We have no hesitation’ in saying that this book will 

prove of real service, both to teachers and junior students,” 
Church Times, 

“This is a workmanlike volume, compact, and admirably 

pro rtioned.”— Atheneum. 
t will make an excellent text-book for schools.” 
Cape Times, 

“ The teacher of divinity will be helped by the sympa- 
thetic introduction ..The boy will be attracted Sd the 
ease and simple charm of the author's style.”—A.M.A 

“This small book....contains just what 9 * been 
needed. ”_Englishwoman, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE 


HEBREWS. Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 6s. net, 
(Postage 4d.) 

is book isan expanded form of the preceding volume, 
| and deals with the subject in a much more exhaustive 
manner. 


| BY THE SAME AUTHOR. (Nearly ready.) 
BIBLICAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


NEW TESTAMENT. With the collaboration of 
B. T. DEAN SMITH, M.A., Vice-Principal of Westcott 
ee Cambridge. "Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. (Post- 





age 4d.) 

The idea is to place clearly and succinctly before the 
reader the general facts connected with an elementary 
knowledge of the New Testament, including the history of 
the time, the geography of Palestine, and an outline of the 
contents of each of the several books. Special care has 
been taken to introduce the student to the critical study of 
the Gospels by taking each as a separate document and 
showing wherein it differs from the others. Sketch maps 
and tables are employed to illustrate the work, and each 
chapter concludes with a summary of its contents. 


CLASSICS. 
PLATO. — SYMPOSIUM. Edited, with 


Introduction. Critical Notes, and Commentary by 
R. G. BURY, M.A. 8vo, 7s. net. (Postage 4d.) 
“A piece of good, sound, philological work.” —Atheneum 


CLASSICS AND THE DIRECT METHOD. 

ae Appeal to Teachers by W. H. S. JONES, M.A., 

Perse School, Fellow and Lecturer, St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 


BOTANY. (Nearly ready.) 
BRITISH VIOLETS. A Monograph. By 


Mrs. E. GREGORY. With an Introduction by 
G. CLARIDGE DRUCE, M.A. F.L.S. Numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 6s. net. (Postage 4d.) 
Though written primarily for the critical botanist, the 
book should prove of great use and interest to the less 
scientific student. 


GERMAN, (Just published.) 
GERMAN FOR’ BEGINNERS. By 


a LOKTA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. (Post- 


2d.) 

This’ book is mainly intended for beginners who have 
already learnt at least one foreign language and who are 
not young children. The essentials of Grammar are given 
by a purely inductive method, but not in an exhaustive 
manner. The direct method has been used throughout. 


HISTORY FOR REVISION PURPOSES. 


“THE LINDSEY HISTORICAL SERIES.” 
By J. S. LINDSEY. 

BRITISH SERIES. In Eight Parts. Demy 

4to, each 28. 

Part VI. 1603-1608 (completing the series) will be ready 

very shortly. 
EUROPEAN SERIES. In Two Parts. 

Demy 4to, each 2s. net. 

Full Prospectus on application. 


FOR TEACHERS. 
YOICE PRODUCTION WITH THE AID 


PH osPprice By CHARLES MACAN RICE, 
M.A., Chaplain of King’s alee, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, , boards, 1s. oa. net. = e 2d.) 
“A valuable text-book.”—. ' 
“ Scientific in Sandee edice lin t t 7 
Stage. 
“ We heartily commend this book.” —Jewish World. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, Lrp. 


London Agents: SIMPKIN a ee & CO., Lip.’ 
and from ali Booksellers. 
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PHILIPS’ COMPARATIVE WALL 
ATLASES 


EUROPE, BRITISH ISLES, ASIA (others in preparation). 
Under the joint Editorship of J. F. UN NSTEAD. M.A. 
D.Sc., Lecturer in Geography, ge College, 
University of London, and E. G. R. YLOR, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Geography, Clapham (L.C.C.) ‘Training College. 
Arranged for Comparison ; to show by Eight e 
chief tacts which can be expressed in Map form—Relief of 
Land, Pressure and Winds, Rainfall, Temperature, Vegeta- 
tion, Industries, Population, &c. Maps singly, 2s. 6d. 
each, also mounted on cloth and eyeletted, 3s. 6d. each; 
complete from 21s., according to style of ce Hand- 
book (6d. net) gratis with a complete set. 

The newest, most adaptable, and most educational Maps 
obtainable. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF WORLD 
GEOGRAPHY 


Ry J. F. UNSTEAD, M.A. D.Sc., and E. G. R. TAYLOR, 
B.Sc. A broad view of the chief features of the earth and 
its inhabitants. The most important matters, both of 
physical and human geography, are dealt with in a simple 
manner, and explained in such a way as to be easily 
understood by junior pupils. Abundant diagrams and 
maps, to all of which careful and detailed reference is made 


in the text. Description has a prominent place, interest is | 


constantly appealed to, and causes and effects are examined 
throughout. Crown 8yo, 256 pages, 2s. [Just ready. 


PHILIPS’ NEW SCHOOL ATLAS 
OF MODERN HISTORY 


By RAMSAY MUIR, M.A., Professor of Modern Histo: 
in the University of Liverpool. Over 121 Maps an 
Diagrams. There is no existing publication in English 
equal to this, having regard to the character of its contents, 
their extent and arrangement, as well as to the quality 
and price of the work. Second Edition. Large 4to, 3s. net. 


NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS 
FOR STUDENTS 


By RAMSAY MUIR, M.A. Demy 8vo. In dark red 
cloth. Gilt lettered, 9s. net; half-leather, gilt top, 12s. net. 


A SYNOPSIS 
OF THE LEADING MOVEMENTS 
IN MODERN HISTORY 


By F. R. A. JARVIS, Inter.Se.(Econ.)., Lecturer in 
Economics and Modern History at the L.C.C. Science, 
Art, and Commercial Centres. A concise Introduction to 
the Study of modern history by presenting the leading 
historical movements which have influenced the develop- 
ment of representative government within the Empire. 
128 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


EDUCATION BY LIFE 


A discussion of the Problem of the School Education of 
Younger Children by various writers. Edited by HEN- 
RIETTA BROWN SMITH, Lecturer in Education, 
Goldsmiths’ College, University of London. The inten- 
tion is to gather together some of the most important 
principles concerning early education that have stood 
the test of time and experience, and to apply them 
to modern conditions and in the light o' Fe 
knowledge. Crown 8vo, 212 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


WILSON’S FOLDING GLOBE 


The gorés which when united form this new and ingenious 
device can be dissected and laid out flat, thus exhibit- 
ing the essential difference between the flat map and 
the extended sphere, and enabling misconceptions 
due to the study of a flat projection to be definitely 
corrected. Circumference 40 inches. 7s. 6d. net. 


Published for the Visual Instruction 
Committee of the Colonial Office. 


THE SEA ROAD TO THE EAST 


GIBRALTAR TO WEI-HAI-WEI. SIX J 
A. J. SARGENT, M.A. sia at fa 


INDIA: Eight Lectures 


By H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. The first two instalments 
of the work undertaken with the gracious approval of Her 
Majesty the Queen, to present an authoritative and 
popular account of the component parts of the British 
Empire. The Committee has caused to be repared a 
series of pictures, photographs, and maps, which have been 
reproduced as lantern-slides to illustrate the Lectures. 
The illustrations ia these books are selected from this 
collection. Each book, crown 8vo, with Illustrations 
and Maps. 8d. net, paper covers; 1s. net, cloth. 


Write for a coloured miniature 


Wall Atlas and details of the above 
Publications. Mention ‘Athenzum.’ 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 
32, Fleet Street. London. 


FROM BLACKWOODS’ LIST. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. A Complete and Continuous History of the 
Subject. Edited by Prof. SAINTSBU a In 12 crown 8vo volumes, each 5s. net. 
I. THE DARK AGBS. By Prof. W. P. KER. VIL. THE FIRST HALF OF THE SEVEN- 
Il. THE FLOURISHING OF ROMAN CE AND | FP 17H CENTURY. By Prof. H. J. C. 
THE KISE OF ALLEGORY. (12th and 13th | 
Centuries.) By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A., Hon. | VIIL THE ww AUGUSTAN AGES. By OLIVER 
LL.D., Aberdeen, Professor of Rhetoric and English | ELTON. 
Literature in Edinburgh Universi ty. | X. THE MID - BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
IIL. THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. By J. MILI 








} X. Tea. ROMANTIC REVOLT. By Prof. C. E. 
IV. THE TRANSITION PERIOD. By G. GREGORY 
XL at "ROMANTIC TRIUMPH. By T. S. 


V. THE ‘BARLIER RENAISSANCE. By THE 
erro XII. THE ‘LATER NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
VL THE L ‘LATER RENAISSANCE. By Davin y The EDITOR. 








PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by Wittiam Kyicut, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. Reissue in Shilling Volumes net. 
DESCARTES—BUTLER—BERKELEY—FICHTE—KANT— eee HEGEL —LEIBNIZ—VICO—HOBBES 
—HUME—SPINOZA—BACON, Part IL—BACON, Part I1.—LOCKE 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLipHant. 
CHEAP REISSUE. In sry # am. fe ore, price 1s. each ne 
DANTE — VOLTAIRE — PASC ARCH — GOETHE. — MOLIERE — MONTAIGNE — RABELAIS— 
CALDERON —SAINTC SIMON — CERY VANTES. -CORNEILLE AND RACINE—MADAME DE SEVIGNE—LA 
FONTAINE, AND OTHER FRENCH FABULISTS—SCHILLER—TASSO—ROUSSEAU—ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas CoLttxs, 
| mn i ~ REISSUE. In limp cloth, fcap. 8vo, price 1s. each net 

| M ER—HERODOTUS—CASAR— YIRGIL—HORACE—2SCHY LUS— XENOPHON—CICERO — SOPHOCLES 
_PLINY eCURIPIDES- JUVENAL ARISTOPHANES — HESLOD AND THEOGNIS—PLAUTUS AND TERENCE 
—TACITUS—LUCIAN—PLATO—GREEK ANTHOLOGY—LIVY—OVID—CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, AND PRO- 
PERTIUS—DEMOSTHEN ES—ARISTOTLE—THUCYDIDES—LUCRETIUS—PINDAB. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By AnprEw Lane, 
Scotland from the Roman Occupation.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has never done a more patriotic piece of work or a better service to education than by writing a 
concise one-volume History of Scotland. Between inadequate econ and the larger works of Burton, Hume Brown, 
— Mr. wate himself, there was obvious need of a concise history giving the results of the most recent historical 
Scholarship 


porn - ‘A ater of 














| EDUCATIONAL _ BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


A NEW SERIES OF READERS. 


| Guardian.—“ Absolutely the best set of all the history 

readers that have hitherto been published.” 
Adopted by the L.C.C. Education Committee. 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. By M. B. SYNGE. 

pT ory eer — oe, L atte ba a 

3. 61. Book IL. T f LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. Selected, with Intro- 

MUROPE, 1s. 6@. Book 1V. THR STRUGGLE FOR SKA , M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High 

POWER, is. $d. Book V. GROWTH UF THE BRITISH | School, G 

» 2a. 


duction rad, 
Fins? LATIN: "SENTENCES aND PROSE. 
Uniform with this —. ocabulary. 


LSON, —— 
" * | a 3 
TET F [ORLD’S CHILDHOOD. | 1. STORIES ops | & sing bare 1 a enh READER. With Notes, Exercises, 


. 2. STURIAS OF THE GREEK GODS 
ND HEROES, lod: With numerous Tlustrations by BRINS- and Vocabulary. By K.P. WILSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 64. 


fev L FRENCH. 


STORIES OF THE ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS. —— 
For Junior — Senior Scholars. In 2 vols. 1s. 6d. each. A FIRST BOOK OF, “FREE COMPOSITION” 
IN FRENCH y J. EDMOND MANSION, B.-8-L 


Riso in 1 vol. 3s. 6d. ni 
BLACK WOODS’ ‘LITERATURE READERS. Head Master of aR, 5 ne in the Royal Academical 
incites, Belfast. 1s. Adopted by the L.C.C. Education Com- 


oa y ha Fe Pp Book L. 1s. ; Bok II. 1s. 4d. ; Book 111. 
A HISTORY OF. ENGLISH LITERATORE. THE “CHILDREN’S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 
r Secondary Schoo! By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. LANG By ANNIE G. vanes, Teacher of 
With an introduction ty Prof. MASSON. Fourth Edition, Re- 
vised. 3s. Also in Three Parts, 1s. 44. each. 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. For 
Hes Scholars, with (tllustrative Specimens. By ‘SAME 
R. Second Edition, Revised. 6d. 
ENGLISH EXERCISES FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR CLASSES. By the SAME AUTHOR. 1s. 
THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY, By J. H. LOBBAN, 
A. Two Parts, 1s. net each; in 1 vol. 2s. net. Prize 





LATIN. 


BLACK Woops’ ILLUSTRATED OLASsIOAL 
TEXTS. General Editor, H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 
Priucipal of Upper Canad College, pas formerly ‘Assistant 
Master at Fettes College, late Scholar at Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, and tod Calvary Scholar. 
. Full list on orient 

LOWER LATIN PROSE Ld. >. "WILSON, . 4. 
Assistant Master, ee College, «oh 2s, 6d. ‘A K 
(for Teachers only), 5s. 





UA . 

French in the Ladies’ College, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 1s. 
HE TUTO L HAWN BOOK OF FERRECE 
COMPOSITION. By ALFRED Mexcier, L.-2-L., 
— bod a onaenge and Literature in the Vaivcecisy 


ALL PRENOE VeRBS IN TWELVE HOURS 

(EXCEP a a 7 DEFECTIV. E VERBS). By ALFRED 

FRENCH HISTORICAL UNSEENS. For Army 
Classes. By N. BE. TOKE, B.A. 23. 6d 


GERMAN. 


A HISTORY OF GE RMAN ITER ATU RE. 
By JOHN G. ROBERTSON, A os of German in the 
University of London. 10s. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF GERMAN 
LITER ATURB. For the Use of Schools. By the 

ME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. n 


ae > 
ee os ae GRAMMAR AND COMPOSI- 
on the ‘ Analysis of Sentences.’ With 
a i on ‘ Word-Building and Derivation,’ and numerous 
Exercises. 1s. 

PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND COR- 
RICTION OF SENTENCES. By PD. M. J. 
POM PARAPHUASING, “Gd. EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS, 
PARSING, AND CORRECTION OF SENTENCES, 64. OG copions Wot inet ee 

STORMONTH’S C- Cee otes an oms, fi 7 First In uction to 


ANDY SCHOOL ODI 
ARY. New Edition, thoroughly Revised. By 
WILLIAM BAYNE. 7d. net. | 


ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC. With numerous Examples, Revision 
Tests, and Examination Papers. By A. VEITCH LOTHIAN, 
M.A. B.8c. F.R.8.E., Mathematical and Scienc* Lecturer, E.C. 
Training ee her With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


EY yoo p*, Ss. net. FIRST INT! 
DUOTION TOGERMAN PHILOWGY. 1s. 
LOWER GERMAN. Reading, Hai Supplementary Gram- 
| wie Exercises, and Material position. With Notes 
n Songs, in Bol fa "Notation. By LOUIS 





Vocabulary, and Ten 
LUBOVIUS, Ph.D. 23. 6d. 
PRACTICA 


L GERMAN GRAMMAR 

CAL, EXERCISES. Piste Parts AND WRITER. By Louis Lusovivs, 
x ar’ 

Contains upwards of 8.00 | A GE an ‘RMUADER FOR TECHNICAL 


> 


RITHM 
For Senior Pu fA in Schools. 


Examples, consisting in great part of Problems, and 75¢ Extracts | B SWALD SECKLER, Senior 
from Examination Papers. Second Edition, Revised. 364 pages, } soHouts. at “ene Birmingham, Municip«l Day 
83s. With Answers, 3s. 64. an k ~~ Pratomen Ee ones School rol ; French 
Lecturer tourbridge Techu School. 
CHEMISTRY. ’ 
———— | SPANISH. 





FORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CHE- 
MISTRY. By W. L. SaRGant, M.A., Head Master, 
Vakham School. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 

ImoRe aT TABLES, WITH NOTES A 
BQU TIONS. By H. M. Timpany, B.Sc., ane 

Master, “poroush Technical Geheel, Shrewsbury. Crown 80, 1s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 4 & _ SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


| A SPANISH GRAMMAR. With copious Exercises 
in Translation and Composition; Essay 
D | Extrac hs feet Gpenie® Aeon’ a Tdioms ; a — of 
er erms 2, a copious ious General 
| Vesdaheny (Spanish- ti al witktaw ety gee 
} a q 


Teacher of Spanish, Hillhead |, Glasgow 
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Mr. Philip Lee Warners New Books 


Vol. I. already published ; Vol. II. (BERNA—MICHELOZZO MICHELOZZI, with 55 Plates) ready immediately. 


Vasaris Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects 


Newly Translated by GASTON DE VERE, sometime Brackenbury Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. With about 500 Full-Page Illustrations of 
which not less than 100 will be in Colour. In 10 volumes, each volume sold separately. Large crown 4to, printed on rag paper, buckram, £1 5s. net per volume, 
Green parchment, £1 15s. net per volume. Vellum boards, £2 2s. net per volume. (The two latter bindings full gilt with special design.) 


*,.” The special Prospectus, with specimen plate and letterpress pages, may be had post free on request. 

















‘*In spite of the great difficulties...... Mr. de Vere appears to have done remarkably well. He has adhered closely to his text, and has made his version as 
simple and as straightforward as possible ..... A sound and reliable English translation.. ... admirably printed and produced.” — Westminster Gazette. 
THE ART OF R.. ANNING BELL. - 
Ml =e Portrait Medals 
ary f e otner of Italian Artists of the Renaissance 
By G. F. HILL, 
O Jesus , wirvie | Assistant in the Department of Coins in the British Museum. With Coloured 
An Essay. . By Mrs. MEYNELL. | Frontispiece and 32 Collotype Plates. Limited to 750 copies. Large crown 4to, 
f With 20 Water-Colours by R. ANNING BELL, R.W.S. | cloth gilt, 16s. net; green parchment, £1 2s. 6d. net. [ October, 
Printed on pure rag, toned paper ; the Plates mounted. Large crown 4to, buck- A description, in chronological order, of between sixty and seventy contem- 
ram gilt, 16s. net. Alsoa Special Edition of 250 numbered copies, on hand- | porary medals with portraits of Italian artists of the Renaissance, chosen solely 
made paper (114 by 9 in.), whole vellum gilt, 2/, 2s. net. [ October. with an iconographic intention. 
*,* The Special Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, post free. *,* The Special Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, post free. 





Lely and the Stuart Portrait Painters 


A Study of English Portraiture before and after Van Dyck. By C. H. COLLINS BAKER. With nearly 250 Illustrations, of which $8 are in Colour, 
especially photographed from the Originals in all the chief Private Collections. 2 vols. large crown 4to. Edition limited to 375 numbered copies (350 for sale), 
buckram, £6 6s. net the set; green parchment, £7 75. net the set. Also 30 copies (25 for sale) on Hand-made paper, printed for a Subscriber. (November, 
The first purpose of these volumes is to provide a groundwork of criticism and historical fact, by reference to which, and to the accompanying Chrono- 
logical Lists of works, owners of Private Collections, and the public, may reach a more just appreciation of the great artistic interest of Seventeenth Century 
English Portraiture. *," The detailed * Prospectus, with Specimen Plate, will be sent post free. / 





RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS The new illustrated volume for Autumn 1912 is— 
° or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 
The Heroes: $écti0.0 = resell 


With 12 Plates, reproduced in Colours by the Medici Process, after the Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 500 copies on Riccardi Hand-made Paper, 
Boards, £2 12s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £3 3s. net. 10 for saleon vellum, bound limp Kelmscott vellum, with duplicate set of Plates, £15 15s. net. 

NUMBER II. FOUNT SERIES (‘*‘ ELEVEN POINT” FACE). In this new Series it is proposed to publish works of undoubted literary merit, printed 
in accordance with the highest canons of the art of printing, on hand-made paper, and strongly but inexpensively bound, at prices within reach of most book-lovers. 
The new “eleven point” Riccardi fount, as cut by Mr. E. P. Prince after Mr. Herbert P. Horne’s designs, will be used. It is proposed to issue seveial books during 
1913, the first of which, ‘MARIUS THE EPICUREAN,’ by WALTER PATER, may be expected in February. 


A series of Booklets in the same /ormat is inaugurated with— 


oe ° A Tale of Other Days. By O. R. 
[he King who Knew not F Cal: — (RICCARDI PRESS BOOKLETS, No. 1.) (October. 
425 Copies for sale on Hand-made Paper. Boards, 5s. net; whole pigskin, 12s. 6d. net. 30 Copies on large paper, whole pigskin, £1 1s. net. 
*,* For full particulars of the above, see the * Prospectus of Riccardi Books, with 3 specimen plates, post free. 


TWO POPULAR EDITIONS: 


The Thoughts of the Emperor The Scholar Gipsy, and Thyrsis 


“ ‘ By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With ro Plates in Colour by W. RUSSELL 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus FLINT, and Topographical End-papers by EDMUND H. NEW. Small crown 


Translated by GEORGE LONG. With 12 Plates in Colour after W. RUSSELL | 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; parchment, 6s. net; morocco, 10s. 6d. net. Copies may 

FLINT. Small crown 4to, cloth gilt, with special binding design, full gilt, | s¢#// de had of the ORIGINAL QUARTO EDITION, with the to Plates 

adapted from a fine example from the Canevari Library, c. 1545, 10s. 6d. net ; reproduced by the Medici Process. 12s. 6d. net and £1 Is. net; or printed on 

green parchment, 155. net. [ October. | Japanese vellum (100 copies), £2 12s. 6d. net. [ October. 
*.* Mr. LEE WARNER’S LIST of New and Recent Books, with Illustrations, may be had post free. 


The Medici Prints 

















LIMITED EDITIONS, each plate numbered :— Plate No. 
Plate No. A AS BOTTICELLI : P. Lorenzo de’ Medici 
Italian P. DELLA FRANCESCA: Madonna, Child, and Angels XIX. (Uffizi). 12 by 9? in. 6s. 
LI. (Christ Church, Oxford). 24 by 15$ in. 500 copies. 30s. English GAINSBOROUGH : The Hon. Mrs. Grahame 
i [Now Ready. | XXII. (Edinburgh). 273 by 18 in. 255. 
Italian MELZI ? [LUINI ? ?]: La Columbina P.M.P. ROMNEY : Lady Hamilton 
XLVII. (Hermitage). 194 by 15} in. 300 copies. 35s. [Octoder. XVI. (Tennant Collection). 113 by 9 in. 6s. 
Italian LEONARDO DA VINCI ? [B. CONTI ? ?]: Madonna Litta Flemish REMBRANDT: A Young Warrior 
XLIX. (Hermitage). 16 by 12% in. 300 copies. 315. 6d. XXVIII. (Glasgow). 26 by 20 in. (October) 255. 
[ October. Flemish RUYSDAEL: The Chace (Dresden). 19} by 26 in. 205. 
N.P.S. FRANGOIS QUESNEL: a Lady ‘of the Court of Mary Queen | XXIII.-IV. ” The Oaks (Berlin). 20} by 25 in. 208. 
VIL. of Scots (Althorp Park). 18} by 14? in. 500 copies. 25s. | P.M.P. MILLET : The Angelus 
[Now Ready. XVII. (Louvre). 9 by 10% in. 6s. 


Postage extra, 6d. per Print. 

*.* The Medici Society’s complete * Prospectus (September, 1912), containing full particulars, with Illustrations, of all Prints 

published and in preparation for 1913, may be had for 6d. post free. * Notes on the Framing of Pictures, with 18 Plates in 
Colours and Gold, 1s. post free. Summary List of The Medici Prints post free. 

* Catalogues so marked are At Press and will be forwarded as soon as ready. 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 7, Grafton Street, London, W. 
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~ CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO. Lrp. PUBLISHERS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CQ ELLULOID: its Manufacture, Applications, and | LOCAL GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK ON EDUCA- 

Substitutes. From the French of Masselon, Roberts, and Cillard. By | TION. By H. OSMAN NEWLAND, F.R.S., &c. In large 8vo, 
Dr. H. H. HODGSON. 25s. net. cloth, with 354 pages, 6s. net. 

MODERN MINE VALUATION. By M. H. Burnuan, [NTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF STATISTICS. 
B.Sc., late H.M. Asst. Inspector of Mines in the Transvaal. With By G. UDNY YULE. Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised. 

















Coloured Diagrams, 10s. 6d. net. | Pp. i-xv-+381. 10s. 6d. net. 
cast IRON IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT RESEARCH. | "(HE MAIN DRAINAGE OF TOWNS. By F. Nozx 
By rg -epiemnneaeni B.Met., &c. In medium 8vo, handsome cloth, | ages gown Civil Engineer. Very profusely illustrated, cloth, 
MODERN COPPER SMELTING (Lectures on). By ‘WODERN DESTRUCTOR PRACTICE. By W. Fraxcis 
oe a p= ghey M.Sc. A.R.S.M. In medium 8vo, profusely | = tog age ene &c. With 116 Illustrations, and many 
illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. ° ables, 15s. net. 


METHODS OF AIR ANALYSIS. By Jonny Scorr | JYODERN ROAD CONSTRUCTION. By Fraycis Woop, 
—— M.D. L.L.D. F.R.S. In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, | es F.G.8. Very fully illustrated. With Chart and Coloured 
. net. ap, 48. 6d. net. 





IN THE PRESS. 


ELECTRICAL PHOTOMETRY ANDILLUMINATION, MANUAL OF MARINE ENGINEERING. By A. E. 
By Prof. H. BOHLE, M.I.E.E., of Cape Town. Very fully illustrated. SEATON, M.Inst.C.E. Seventeenth Edition, Revised, Reset, greatly 


HE MINERALOGY OF THE RARER METALS. enlarged. 
T By ED. CAHEN and W. 0. WOOTTON. In pocket size, specially HAND BOOK FOR BUYERS AND SELLERS IN THE 


bound in leather. COTTON TRADE. By H. B. HEYLIN. In medium 8vo, with 


HE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEXTILE very aaeaerORS TENE. 
T PRINTING. By E. KNECHT, Ph.D., and J. B. FOTHERGILL. | JREATISE ON CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. With special 


With Patterns inset in text. Reference to Clays, Glasses, Minerals, and the Silicate Industries. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.'sc. 


HE GAS TURBINE. Theory, Construction, and Working 
T Results of Two Machines in Actual Use. From the German of H. TEXT-BOOK OF MATHEMATICS AND MECHANICS. 
HOLZWARTH by A. P. CHALKLEY. By C. A. CAPITO. In crown 8vo, handsome cloth. 


EVOLUTION OF THE INTERNAL COMBUSTION |JWODERN PUMPING AND HYDRAULIC 
ENGINE. By EDWARD BUTLER, M.I.Mech.E. Profusely illus- MACHINERY. By EDWARD BUTLER, M.L.Mech.E. In medium 














trated throughout. 8vo, with about 300 Illustrations. 
CLASSICS. 

A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By Percy 
WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., and Prof. R. LANCIANI, D.C.L. | GARDNER, M.A. Litt.D., and F. B. JEVONS, M.A. Litt.D. Second 
Eighteenth Edition. In large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. Edition. 16s. 

HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. By Frank Se ‘ 
A BYRON JEVONS, M.A. Litt.D. Fourth Edition. 88. 6d. PSE MAKERS OF HELLAS. A ociagges Inquiry into the 
HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By Rev. ilosophy end Religion of Ancient Greco By E. E.G. _ With 
A C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8. 6d. Se eee een OY TE en ee 
PECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By Rev. 

8 Cc. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. Part I. ROMAN THOUGHT. 6s. PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN 

Part II. ROMAN STYLE. 5s. Or in One Vol. 10s. 6d. ie en a et eee 
a » Db. » M.A. Litt.D. Zils. 

BLEMENTARY MANUAL OF ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By Profs. RAMSAY and LANCIANI. Tenth VIRGILIT OPERA, Text from Heyne and Wagner. English 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. Notes, from leading German and English Commentations. By A. H. 

MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. By Prof. RAMSAY. BRYCE, D.C.L. LL.D. One Vol. 6s. ; or in Three Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


Illustrated by copious Examples and Critical Remarks. Seventh HORATILI OPERA. Text from Orellius. English Notes, 


Edition. 5s. 
original and selected, from the best Commentations. By G. CURRIE. 
ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. Illustrations from the Antique. In One Vol. 5s.; or 4 Two Parts 
By Prof. RAMSAY. Adapted for Junior Classes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 33. each. . 











NATURE STUDY. 


THE MAKING OF A DAISY, and other Studies from QPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BIRD-LIFE. Sketches of 
the Plant World. By ELEANOR HUGHES-GIBB. Gilt, British Birds in their Haunts. By CHARLES DIXON. Illustrated 

d. net by CHARLES WHYMPER. 7s. 6d. 
EN-AIR STUDIES IN BOTANY. Sketches of British 


. ( yP 
HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORK. By Exeaxon Wild Flowers in their Homes. By R. LL. PRAEGER, BA., &c. 
HUGHES.-GIBB. In crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. Beautifully illustrated. Second Edition. 6s. net. 


{HE FLOWERING PLANT, with Chapter on Ferns|(Q)PEN-AIR STUDIES IN GEOLOGY. An Introduction 
and Mosses. By J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A. F.Z.8. Third ee ee a 


Edition. 3s. 6d. 

: ee IDS IN PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. With Section on 

THE PLANT CELL. Its Vital Processes and Modifications, A Palmontology. By Prof.G. A COLE, F.G.S. Sixth Edition. Revised. 
By HAROLD AXEL HAIG, M.B. B.Sc., &c. 6s. net. Fully illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Lrv., EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes. 


This work is commended to the atten- 
tion of the custodians of Public 


Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang | 


Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
specimens of vulgar diction. The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 
dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. In some instances a word 
or phrase which might be thought purely 
American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ’ 
(Spectator, June 15). “It will have a 
permanent value ‘for the student of 
philology” (Aberdeen Press, June 27). 
“Tt is the most comprehensive and elabo- 
rate work which has yet appeared in its 
peculiar field” (N.Y. World, June 1). 
“It is an extensive and valuable work of 
much research,” (Times, May 30). “It 
is quite as interesting as a novel, and, in 
places, as funny as a farce” (Standard, 
June 4). “It must always prove valuable 
to philologers who recognize the effective- 
ness of the historical method ” (Scotsman, 
May 27). “It is an amazing collection 
of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Express, June 3). “We find 
throughout dated instances which show 
clearly the development of language, and 
give [this] careful and erudite work a 
status such as is accorded to the New 
English Dictionary” (Atheneum, June 
29). 





FRANCIS & CO., 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


<< 


WORKS BY THE LATE WILLIAM: THYNNE LYNN, 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY, with 5 Plates, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 

Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 

‘<It is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to be of use to the many readers who trom time 
to time tell us they are just beginning to study astronomy, and want a comprehensive digest of the 
latest facts.” —Hnglish Mechanic, February 4, 1910. 

‘“‘The book contains a summary of rare and accurate information that it would be difficult to fing 
elsewhere.”—Observatory, February, 1910. 

«¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”—G@uardian. 








ELEVENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


‘©The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 
compass.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘¢* Remarkable Eclipses’ and ‘ Remarkable Comets’...... have been brought right up to date, and 
the most remarkable feature of each is the enormous amount of information compressed within so small 
a compass and sold at the low price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes notes on the most 
pans 7 eclipses of the sun since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 721 B.c., while the second briefly 
describes all the remarkable comets of which aoe speaks, even though it be with far-off whispers. 
An excellent drawing of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is 
an additional feature, new in this edition.” —Natwre, April 20, 1911. 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
‘* Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.” —Hnglish Mechanic. 





NOW READY, with 5 Maps, price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL. 
COMPRISING 
Brief Notes on the Parables and Miracles of Our Lord. 
New Testament Chronology. 
Geographical! Dictionary of Places Named. 
Appendix on some European Translations of the Bible. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 

Associate of King’s College, London ; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


‘* Sunday-school teachers and others will readily find a considerable amount of help in this handy 
and carefully written little book.” —Guardian, June 2, 1909. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling net. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places named, 
and a Supplement on English Versions. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London ; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


*¢ This compendious and useful little work.” —Guardian, March 14, 1906. 








Tondon: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrtep, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH PROSE RHYTHM. By Pror. Gzorce Samrssury, M.A. Hon.LL.D., &c. 14s. net. 


MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Chapters on Idiom and Construction. Being Parts 1. and II. of English Grammar 
tt and Present, with 7 Appendixes on Prosody, Figures of Rhetoric, and other outlying subjects. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 2s. KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 


pIACONUS : EXERCISES IN THE MEANING OF ENGLISH. By Georcz G. Loanz, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
A PRIMARY GERMAN COURSE. Comprising Object Lessons, a First Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, with some Remarks on 


German Pronunciation and the ag between German and English and Full Vocabularies. By OTTO SIEPMAN N, Head of the Modern Language Department a 
Clifton College. Illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 3s. 6d. 


cONTINENTS—CITES—HOMMES, A New French Reading Book and Aid to French Composition for Higher Forms in Schools 
and Candidates for Public Examinations. By CHARLES COPLAND PERRY, M.A., and ANDRE TURQUET. 2s. 


A FIRST BOOK OF GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. By B. ©. Watuis, B.Sc.(Lond.) F.R.G.S. Fully illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
Athenewm.— This excellent little primer.” (First Books of Science. 
CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By A. T. Summons, B.Sc., and E. Srennousz, B.Sc. 48. 6d. 
EXERCISES IN MODERN ARITHMETIC. By H. Sypyey Jones, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Head 
Master of Cheltenham Grammar ool. 28. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (MARCH AND JULY), 1913. 


Books which are starred (*) will be found particularly suitable for the requirements of these Examinations. 


ENGLISH. | ENGLISH (continued). 
Kingsley’ s Wieter- Babies, 1s. 6d. 1s. net; sewed, 6d. Abridged Edition for Schools, 























? sewed (Preliminary, ' | Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 2s. net. [Junior and Senior. 
A Heroes Pee Asgard. 2¢. 6d. [ Preliminary. | Burke’ 3 puougats on the Cause of the Present Discontents. F. . SELBY. 
son’s Poetical Works. “Globe Edition. 38. 6d. [Junior and Senior. My ‘ tor. 
Tennyson’ of Shalott and other Poems, (Corresponding with pages 28 to 66 of the | Lamb’s Essays of Elia. N. L. HaL_warp and S. C. HILL. 1st Series. , mae 
Globe Edition.) J. H. FOWLER. 1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior. Pow: Essays of Elia. H. J. Robtns. 1s. net. [Senior. 
bc "i 
— Bagieh idyils a6 or Toeme, | (Corresponding with oe 7 a Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. Ps MARBLE, 18. net. {Sensor. 
— Princess. (Corresponding with pages 165 to 217 of the Globe Edition.) P. M. Chaucer’s eg ae, A. W. SOLAR. 16 [Senio 
WALLACE. 20. 6d. (Junior and Senior, | Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nonnes Prestes Tale. M. H. LaDvELL. 
Se. Cmaps oh nye et | Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nun’s Pricst’s Tale. A. InckaHan. 
—_ the Holy Grail. (Corresponding with es 418 to 433 of the Globe Edition. . net Sentor. 
G. C. MACAUL AY. 28. 6d. - pie [Junior and Senior. | | More” Sou WD. D. » Sea - o av 
*Shakespeare.—Richard II, K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. FA. ROPER _Addisont wi Coverley Papers. x a. is 9d. wr vo 
— Julius Cesar. K. DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior. Shen ger de Coverley oer. 4. Oe ose 
ant ha Cesar. G. W. and L. G. HUFFORD. 1s. net. (Junior and Senior. | Pope’ Rape yi -F Lock. i 7w4 —_ ls. 9d. {Soules 
— Julius Geter. , ieee or. - A ‘ si [Junior and Senior, | ™888y on cism. . Od. Senior. 
— Macbeth. . DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 1s. 9d. (Junior and Senior. | 
— Macbeth. C. W. FRENCH. 1s. net. [Junior and Senior. | LATIN AND GREEK. 
eee wight: Kk. Duiauson. ls. 04 Sceaterandaeaien, | cueets Gallia War. Such EV. Wh Mate snd Vesbuiney tye: Suna, snes, 
— 3 . Id. ~~ i Senior. nior. 
peat ee BRD gue nag Pi net. ae po oe i Gallic War. Books V. and VL With Notes and Vocabulary by C. Come. 
a : . A - . . ! 8 eac 
ae Congunae, ©. ©. ee ee sad and Senior. | «Virgil’s Aineid. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pas, olf, Ot 
wr AS Fee Ee Te ST eee son. is net i -<—~| -- - il cao thee peltluetaplaeioemmndniridmmene a 
— Hamist, LA Sucnuan. 1s net ane, | *Kenophon’s Anabasis. Book IV. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises ‘by 
—_ . . ~y , e . 3 TONE. 1s. ‘unior. 
*.* Eversley Edition of each of the Plays with Notes, 18. each. | —— Anabasis, Books L-IV. W. W. GoopwIN and J. W. WHITE. 3s. 6d. [Junior. 
“aeoth. .— Lay of the Last Minstrel and The aes’ Priming Junior ad Sen | j— Anabacis, Books V. and VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by G. H. —_ ls. 6d. 
—_ The Lay of the Last Minstrel. G. H. STUART , A Boon a = _ a Cities *Buripides, —Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. A. BAYFIELD. . 1s. 6d. 
: » | fenior,. 
— Lay ofthe Last Minstrel. R. H. BOWLEs. 1s. L % , m — Medea, A. W. VERRALL. 2s. 6d. = 
liminary Junior and Senior. | “Plato's Euthyphro and Menexenus. C. E. GRavEs. 1s, 6d. [Senior. 
— Old Mortality. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior, | —— z: 29. 6d. Senior 
*Byron.—Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos III. andIV. E. E. Morris. ls. 9d. a a ee a See é 
(Junior. 
— Childe Harold, A. J. GEORGE. 1s. net. [Junior. RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
— Childe Harold. CantosIIL andIV. J. H. FOWLER. 1s. (Junior. Maclear’s Old Testament Histo 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
—. Tare. - r* ‘eee of Society ; and The Deserted bee: * With | “The Acts of the Apostles. a ag With } abe. az: T. E. sen. ae , = 
untor. Preliminary Junior a 
bay ee -y The Deserted Village. A. BARRETT. - ls. 9d. | “The Aste of the ot Authorised Version. With ns by T. =. PAGE and 
e] y, sewed, 1s. eac! [ Junior. A ALPOLE Junior and Senior. 
— The Deserted Village, and The Traveller. R. N. WHITEFORD. 1s. net. | Bible Lessons for Schools. The Acts of the Apostles. By Miss E. M. Knox. 
(Junior. 3s. 6d. | Preliminary Junior and Senior. 


*,* COMPLETE LIST PO8T FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (JULY AND DECEMBER), 1913. 


Books which are starred (*) will be found particularly suitable for the requirements of these Examinations. 


ENGLISH. 8. d. ENGLISH (continued). 8. d. 
‘Scott’s Marmion. Cantosland6. M. Memntee .. [Preliminary 1 0 | *Milton’s Comus, By W. BELL [Junior and Senior 1 3 
— Sjerasion “~— Sag Lord of the Isles. F. T. “a. ‘i [Preliminary 1 0 | ——- Comus, Lycidas, and Other Poems. A. J. GEORGE ™ = att 1 0 
— on. ITON (Preliminary. net 1 0 ‘unior ar 
‘Kin sley’s Heroes. With Notes by H. B. CorrERILL . "[ Preliminary 1 6 | *Chaucer’s ees ee A. W. POLLARD Senior 1 9 
eroes. C. A. MCMURRY .. [Preliminary. net 1 0|— Prologue, The Knight's Tale, The Nonnes Prestes Tale. M. H. 
“Shakespeare’s Macbeth. K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 19 LIDDELL. {Senior 3 0 
beth, 0. W.F iv [Junior and Senior ‘ — Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nun’s Priest's Tale. . JNoRanam yt 
— Macbe RENCH .. oe os ‘unior @ Senior. t 1 Senior. ne 
== = 4 ee } akg “wae sie ee eee Senior. net 10 
versi ition. ith Notes [Junior and Senior 1 0 
— rts You Like It. K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix [Junior and Senior 1 9 LATIN AND GREEK. 
a ye ane i Pe Tne Smads tal dak oa 2 “Cesar’s De Bello Gallico. Book IV. With Notes and Tecabulary by c. 
— ee ee Ct. [Junior and Senior. net 1 0 | — De Bello Gallico. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary by C. COLBECK. 
= ne ve “3 ta ; 2 ‘unior Senior 
— Hamlet. - tA, 4 ‘With Notes * --  [Senior. net : : “Virgil's Aeneid. Bock VIII. With Notes and very, by Ber. A. a 
. CALVE! Junior and Senior 
‘Scott's "Marmion. gute aes sewed, 2s, 6d. Cantos I. “and VL, *Cicero’s De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. er: 1 6 
a ’ parate ior 
— enka -_ The Lord of the Isles. By eS ‘PALGRAVE . . [Junior 1 0 | *orace’s Epistles and Ars Poctica, A. S. WILKINS [Senior 5 0 
— 4 ft - ee -- E un 3 “Kenophon’s Anabasis. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by  S ae 
nas sman. * . ALL x Junior 
yay Editon, ee for Schools “* “ - [Junior } § | Shucydides. Book L E. C. MARCHANT a -- oe (Senior 3 6 
— The an, Abridged. F. TREUDLEY .. e ee (suo, net 10 Pope’s Homer’s Odyssey. E. 8. and W. Suumwar .. + (Senior. “net 1 0 
— Old Mortality. With Introduction and Notes 2 6| RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE (see Ozford Local Ezams.). 





“* * COMPLETE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE. 


SOUTH AMERICA: 


Observations and Impressions. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, O.M., 
Author of ‘ The American Commonwealth,’ &c. 
With Maps. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [Sept. 25. 


H. G. WELLS’ 
NEW NOVEL 


MARRIAGE 6s. 


Evening Standard.—‘‘ Mr. Wells has never 
written more delightfully humorous pages 
than those devoted to the Popes, singly and 
collectively. Very noticeable here is a resem- 
blance between the author and Dickens: 
there are innumerable passages over which 
the reader pauses and murmurs, ‘ How like 
Dickens !’” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
NEW NOVEL 


Mrs. LANCELOT. os. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Mr. Hewlett draws 
his Meredithian mantle around him with a 
sure and stately dignity, and arranges his 
puppets with purpose and with subtlety. And 
undoubtedly he recreates the period of the 
Great Reform Bill with an interpretative 
skill which few, if any, of his contemporaries 
could rival.” 








DR. H. B. SWETE’S NEW WORK. 
The Holy Spirit in the 


Ancient Church. A Study of 
Christian Teaching in the Age of the 
Fathers). By HENRY BARCLAY 
SWETE, D.D. D.Litt., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, and Hon. Canon of Ely. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Signs of the Times. Sermons 
delivered in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford. 
By Rev. E. M. WALKER, Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





The Lushei Kuki Clans. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. SHAKESPEAR, C.LE. 
D.S.0. With 4 Plates in Colour and 
other Illustrations and a Map. §8vo, 
10s. net. 


The Verse of Greek 


Comedy. By JOHN WILLIAMS 
WHITE, Doctor of Philosophy, Har- 
vard ; Honorary Doctor of Letters, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo, 12s. net. 








The Humble Bee. Its Life- 
History and how to domesticate 
it, with Descriptions of all 
British Species of Bombus and 
Psithyrus. By F. W. L. SLADEN, 
Fellow of the Entomological Society of 
London. Illustrated with Photographs 
and Drawings by the Author toll 5 
Coloured Plates photographed direct 
from Nature. 8vo, 10s. net. 

*,* Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement 
List post free on application. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





From DENTS’ List. 


FAMOUS HOUSES AND 
LITERARY SHRINES OF LONDON 


By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK. Illustrated with 74 
Drawings by FREDERICK ADCOCK. Square demy 
8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
“As a guide to the London world of letters of the past 
it will prove invaluable.”—Academy. 





THE 
CHARTERHOUSE OF LONDON. 


Monastery, Palace, and Sutton’s Foundation. 
By W. F. TAYLOR. With about 32 Reproductions of 
unique Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The long history is well told, with attractive illustra- 
tions, in this handsome volume.”— Atheneum. 





CHANNELS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. net each volume. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS AND 
SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. JAMES SETH, M.A., University of Edinburgh 


ENGLISH EPIC AND 
HEROIC POETRY. 


By Prof. W. MACNEILE DIXON, M.A., University, 


Glasgow. 

“Written in a lucid style, clearly arranged, connecting 
the various schools of thought, it should be useful to any 
student of literature who is familiar with the elements of 
philosophy.” — Atheneum, 


FICTION. 
JOSEPH CONRAD'S NEW BOOK. 


*TWIXT LAND AND SEA. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 

So well-known and distinguished a novelist needs no 
words of ours to introduce him. Suffice to say that this is 
a small bunch of his best stories—three in all—and each, in 
point of interest and freshness, is a veritable 6s. novel 
compressed. 


THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. By 


FLORENCE CONVERSE, Author of ‘The House of 
Prayer.’ Crown &vo, 6s, 

Disciples of the ———e principles of social and 
domestic economy will delight in reading the pages of 
this fascinating sociological novel, for it teaches Utopian 
theories that are barely understood by the average man 
and woman. 


PERCEVAL GIBBON’S NEW BOOK. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MISS 
GREGORY. crown svo, 6s. 


Recently published, .this original and novel book of 
short stories concerning one heroine is a creation in itself ; 
indeed, to quote from a long review in the Daily Telegraph, 
it is ‘ta book in a thousand.” 


THE LAST LEGITIMATE KING 
OF FRANCE. By PH@BE ALLEN. With 


Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

‘The Last Tagiteote King of France’ has been mainly 
compiled from M. Henri Provins’ voluminous and _exhaus- 
tive thesis, entitled ‘ Le Dernier Roi Légitime de France,’ 
supplemented by M. Otto Friedrich’s ‘ Brelau d’Adversaires,’ 
his ‘Correspondance Indite de Louis XVII,’ as well as 
various joint publications on the subjectof the ‘ Sarvivana,’ 
from the pens of Messieurs Provins and Friedrichs and 
other writers. 


THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. Vol. II. 


By Prof. VALERIE KLUCHEVSKY, Professor of 
History at Moscow University. Translated by C. J. 
HOGARTH. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each 


volume. 
ct of the development of Russian 


‘Covers every as! 
institutions, political, economic, legal, and religious.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


ASPECTS OF ALGERIA: Historical, 


Pictorial, Colonial. By ROY DEVEREUX. With 
Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Algeria is so close a neigh of M that the 
interest between the two countries is fairly divided. It is 
to the Cherifian Empire, however, that the eyes of the 
politician are turned wonderingly, applauding, at the same 
time, the efforts of the political arm that holds sway over 
her to humanize the fierce elements that obtain within that 
margin of the Mediterranean. 


SEND FOR AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 15, ALDINE HOUSE, 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

















Oxford University Press, 
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Civilisation at the Cross Roads. By John 
Neville Figgis. (Longmans & Co.) 


THESE four lectures, delivered originally to 
American audiences, are in some sense the 
complement to those which Dr. Neville 
Figgis delivered on the Hulsean Founda- 
tion at Cambridge, and published as 
‘The Gospel and Human Needs,’ a volume 
which has had a conspicuous success in 
the region of apologetic. They approach 
modern difficulties in regard to Christianity 
from a different point of view. We are 
inclined to say that they deal with them 
much more completely: certainly much 
more powerfully and with a wider assur- 
ance. In his earlier book Dr. Figgis was 
primarily emotional, even in a sense, 
sentimental. He is now rationalist—if 
we may mean by that one who seeks an 
intellectual foundation for his beliefs— 
and philosophical, for it is sought to 
relate that foundation to the whole sys- 
tem of things. Of the popularity of 
“The Gospel and Human Needs’ there 
can be no doubt; but not a few of its 
readers may have felt that there the 
author never came to grips with his 


opponents. He rode off, or at least he | 
seemed inclined to do so, on a side issue: | 


“Do not argue. It is the heart that 
makes a believer’ ;—in a new sense, or 
at least with a new inference, “ pectur 
facit theologum.” Now he seems to say : 

Argue your utmost, and I will be a 
match "for you: your conclusions may 
follow from your premises, but your 
Premises are quite unsatisfactory: when 





I call them commonplace and middle- 
aged I shall annoy you very much, but 
I shall be right. The opponents of the 
Catholic faith are now using semi-scientific 
weapons which men of science are swiftly 
abandoning as useless.”’ 

Of course this is a very inadequate 
summary of Dr. Figgis’s extreme‘y inter- 
esting book. He does not use those 
words; he uses many more and much 
better ones ; but, in the main, we conceive 
that to be his position. 

Whatever may be thought of his 
chief argument (and we think very highly 
of it ourselves), there can be no doubt of 
the force and vigour with which he directs 
it, the intellectual alertness and the 
passionate conviction with which he meets 
opponents and justifies his own belief. 
‘Civilisation at the Cross Roads’ is a 
book which it will do any man good to 
read, whatever his own opinions or how- 
ever he has reached them. It is the 
entirely candid utterance of a man whose 
judgment is worth full consideration, and 
it is a book also which takes count of 
every living opinion of to-day. 

Dr. Figgis starts—and that, to our 
mind, is one of his conspicuous merits 
—with a determination not to allow 
the field to be narrowed. He repeats 
his conviction “‘ that it is only after a 
judgment of the total character of the 
Christian experience that we ever can 
(or ever do) profitably approach the in- 
vestigation of its details.” The varieties 
of religious experience mean quite as 
much to him as they meant to William 
James, but he grasps, as that distinguished 
philosopher never did, the true relation 
of the sum total of those experiences in 
the normal life of the Christian soul. 

Each of the four lectures has a definite 
subject, though each forms an essential 
part of a coherent argument. ‘ Armaged- 
don’ asserts that the present condition 
of un-Christian opinion is anarchical— 
loud-voiced, but disunited and _ ill-found. 
‘Babylon’ is concerned rather with the 
moral than the intellectual world, and finds 
in the phenomena which this presents 
to-day the indication that ‘‘ human nature 
needs to be redeemed, and lacks the force 
to effect deliverance for itself.” ‘Calvary’ 
shows that the Christian claim changes 
all our standards, and presents facts of 
life that are unique—incapable of absorp- 
tion into systems of a “ decorated 
idealism ”’ or “‘ a mere emotional altruism.” 
And in the final lecture, ‘Sion,’ Dr. 
Figgis contrasts the natural with the 
supernatural explanation of what Short- 
house called “‘ the Christian mythos.” 

While each lecture is well argued, the 
first seems to us conspicuously well- 
written. Dr. Figgis is nothing if not a 
wide reader, and he never allows his 
critical faculty to sleep. Moreover, he 
knows how to find strong allies in un- 
expected places — quoting, for example, 
‘Tancred.’ But he deals, of course, more 
generally with the most modern of books ; 
it is among them that he looks for the 
presentment of life as non-Christian 
thinkers see it to-day. He finds Nietzsche 
symptomatic, and the names “ most 
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honoured of late” not to be called 
Christian. Perhaps he tends here to over- 
emphasis (is this the result of adaptation 
to an American audience ?) and to write, 
as it were, in sky-signs. 

He does not think we can be said to 
live “in a Christian world” with more 
truth than men could say it in the time 
of Tertullian. He appears to be surprised 
that a novelist makes his society people 
talk of having given up religion; does 
he remember that Montesquieu regarded 
this as a sober fact in England a century 
and a half ago? He does not think there 
is any large proportion of Christians at 
the Universities at the present day ; 
does he not forget the universal testi- 
mony to the fact that religion is 
more real and intense there than it was 
fifty or eighty years ago? “ It is only,” 
he says, * by very narrowly limiting your 
area that you can get even an appearance 
of any general adhesion to the ancient 
faith.” But Bishop Butler spoke still 
more strongly of his own time. 

There may be abcut this some _half- 
conscious touch of exaggeration, such as 
we seem also to find in his statements 
about the Middle Ages. He thinks, for 
example, that “‘ the world in the Middle 
Ages was far enough from the practice 
of holiness, but at least it did not question 
the ideal.” The statement is, of course, 
in itself perfectly true; but surely it is 
developed to excess when we are given 
the contrast that to-day “the ordinary 
doctrines of grace, and sin, and pardon, 
have become almost meaningless to many ” 
—were they ever otherwise /—and told 
that “‘a new type of life which departs 
widely from the Christian’? has come 
into being since the seventeenth century. 
Was there not a type among medizval 
barons and kings (not to mention peasants) 
which departed as widely from the Chris- 
tian as does that of the millionaire (in 
the popular idea of him) or the anarchist ? 
Was “ peaceable and friendly co-opera- 
tion’’ between the types possible in the 
past, as Eucken thinks, any more than 
it is between the warring types to-day ? 
This, however, isall bytheway. With the 
chief point of Dr. Figgis’s first lecture we 
find ourselves in thorough agreement. 

The second lecture starts with an amus- 
ing discussion of Post- Impressionism, and 
we are told, apparently with some 
approval of the bizarre artists who tried 
to banish art, that “we are to repent 
and become as little children in the service 
of beauty no less than in that of God.” 
Yet surely in a different sense. Jesus 
Christ did not commend the ignorance, the 
petulance, the bad drawing of children, 
but their innocence ; their rightness, not 
their wrongness; not something which 
they ought to throw off, but something 
which they ought to retain. But after 
this little episode of contradictoriness, 
Dr. Figgis becomes once more as con- 
vincing as he is eloquent in his description 
and criticism of modern life. 

And so he turns toCalvary. Here we will 
not follow him ; not because we di 
with what he says, but because we have 
perhaps said enough already to show the 
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lines on which his work proceeds. We 
will only add that his presentment of the 
inner aspect of Christian faith, alike as 
sacrificial and as triumphant, is to our 
mind singularly effective. It is difficult 
to quote from, because of its remarkable 
conciseness and close coherence. Yet 
two sentences may perhaps serve to in- 
dicate the writer’s position, though they 
are far indeed from presenting it in full- 
ness. One is :-— 

“The total character of the Christian 
story seems to me so strongly to point to 
the irruption into this world of power from 
that beyond, that short of compulsion I 
hesitate to reject it.” 


The other :— 


“No bigotry is more intense and less 
amenable to evidence than that dogmatism 
which, while proclaiming man’s ignorance of 
the secret of things, asserts also that it knows 
enough of that secret to declare that it 
could not communicate itself through Jesus 
Christ.” 

It is not to be expected that a writer 
so alert, if not exactly original, as Dr. 
Figgis would be satisfied with all those 
who write in defence of the ultimate faith 
which they share with him; there are 
several who fall under his lash. Espe- 
cially emphatic is his repudiation of 
that view of Canon W. H. Carnegie’s 
(one, indeed, that must have struck many 
students of modern theology with surprise) 
which seems to assume 
“that the religion of healthy-mindedness 
is practically to be taken as identical with 
the faith of redemption, and that the ideals 
which dominate the Birmingham business 
man only need a little furbishing to be 
seen to be fundamentally Christian.” 

Of this he says, not without effective- 
ness :— 

“Nothing would seem to me more op- 
osed to S. Paul’s doctrine; nor would his 
anguage have seemed rational to Horace 
or Suetonius. Christianity conquered by 
its difference from every other system. 
That is not to deny our duty of commending 
the faith by avoiding merely conventional 
or cant phrases, but of all heresies that of 
the religion of healthy-mindedness seems to 
me to go the deepest.” 

Two writers seem especially to have 
attracted, and in some respects influ- 
enced, Dr. Figgis’s ““ way of looking at 
things.” One is Eucken, the other Dr. 
F. W. Bussell. From the former he gives 
long, and in several cases valuable, 
quotations ; from the latter not a few 
acute apophthegms which show the same 
bent as that of Dr. Figgis, and are almost 
equal in felicity to his own power of 
expressingit. As to style, we observe that 
the author declares himself “never a 
member of that company which regards 
a book as likely to promote the glory of 
God in proportion as it is ill written.” 
We do not know to what company he 
alludes; but certainly no one could 
suspect him of belonging to it. He writes 
with admirable directness and point, 
keeping his tendency to rather dis- 
turbing frivolity in check without losing 
his sense of that inappropriate conjunction 
which is the food of humour; and 
rising constantly, with admirable feeling, 
to the full dignity of his theme. 
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A Book of Famous Wits. By Walter 
Jerrold. With Twelve Illustrations. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


CuHESTNUTS—gastronomically speaking— 
are the finest stuffing in the world for a 
Christmas turkey, nor have we a word to 
say against the fashion of serving them 
at dessert, softly wrapped in a snowy 
napkin, provided that due precaution be 
used in the roasting. But a whole dinner 
of chestnuts is not to be recommended, 
even to a Spaniard; and, moreover, we 
confess ourselves a little fastidious about 
the dressing. For one thing, however 
ancient, they should be served piping hot, 
not “ warmed up ”’ in the tepid manner ap- 
proved by Mr. Jerrold—and, for another, 
the dish should not be carelessly dumped 
down on the table. One may smile at the 
cautious skill with which, in the days 
when conversation was still an art and 
not a scramble, the old diner-out steered 
the talk towards the point where his 
prepared impromptu, the mot of the 
evening, fell as inevitably as the law of 
gravitation ; but it was sound strategy. 

For the truth is that no jest, however 
Castanean, can afford to stand alone, 
naked and unashamed: it requires pre- 
liminaries and adventitious or collateral 
props. In this scientific world, in fact, 
itmust react to stimuli furnished by the 
environment. Jokes no more than texts 
of Scripture—magnis componere—should 
be torn from their contexts; nay, it is 
worse with the witticism, for Scripture 
stands for all time, whilst the other is 
peculiarly the child of its little day, and, 
once separated from its setting, loses its 
lustre. As Swift said in one of his admir- 
able Digressions, nothing is so tender 
as a piece of wit, or so apt to suffer in 
the carriage :— 

“Some things are extremely witty to-day, 
or fasting, or in this place, or at eight 
o'clock, or over a bottle, or spoke by Mr. 
What d’ y’ call’m, or in @ summer morn- 
ing ; any of which by the smallest transposal 
or misapplication is utterly annihilate. 
Thus wit has its walks and purlieus, out of 
which it may not stray the breadth of a hair, 
upon peril of being lost.” 

This is what Mr. Walter Jerrold 
does not consider: he marches all his 
jokes straight down the street, without 
the least regard for their comfort or 
dignity, and, worse still, he marshals 
them under their gilds, like a Lord Mayor’s 
Show. So political wits wait on actors; 
“wits in society” take precedence of 
“wits on the press and in literature” ; 
‘“‘wit in the pulpit” is neatly capped 
by “ wit in wigs.” 

Mr. Jerrold remarks on one of his merry 
men that he possessed “‘ humour as well 
as wit”; and when we saw the title of his 
opening chapter we were afraid that we 
were in for the everlasting game of defi- 
nitions. Who was it, redolent of Euclid, 
that defined wit as a point not without 
magnitude, and humour as a superficies 
that is never superficial? Was it the 
same scientific genius who said that 
humour is static, wit dynamic; or, as 


M. Bergson might express it, though we - 





do not think he would, that humour is 
duration, and wit a momentary tem 
section thereof? Mr. Jerrold prudent} 
declines to pronounce upon any of the 
rival definitions, but he puts in , 
plea for that spurned and down-trodde 
thing the pun, and in that he has og 
cordial sympathy. “The true pun,” 
he justly observes, “needs defence no 
more than any other work of art; it is 
its own justification.’’ No one can pup 
finely unless he has an unusually deli. 
cate sense for meanings and relation. 
ships; punning is the pastime of the 
philologist, and it is a mark of 
mere incapacity and ignorance of the 
Protean quality of words, to groap 
over punning, as your stupid superior 
person will. We are glad to be at one, 
for once, with Mr. Chesterton, who hag 
lately waxed eloquent over the “ great 
puns of Hood,’’ and has found in them 
‘the chief essence of art, that complete 
ness of form should confirm completeness 
of idea.’ Daniel Purcel’s puns wer 
rightly immortalized by Joe Miller. 

At the same time, volleys or prolonged 
rallies of puns are to be deprecated. 
Among the many merits of the Ear! of 
Chesterfield none, not even the Phenix 
Park, surpassed his golden principle of 
never saying more than one good thing 
in a day. He husbanded his bons mots, 
and put his audience on rations. 

“Dr. Warren, who attended him for some 
months before his death [said Malone], told 
me that he always had one ready for him 
on each visit, but never gave him a second 
one the same day.” 

We cannot help thinking that M. 
Jerrold has scarcely done himself—or the 
wits—justice. The book deals only with 
the spoken jest, quite a large enough 
genus, and it is precisely the spoken jest 
that needs the most art in re-telling. 
Despite his appreciation of the refinements 
of the pun, Mr. Jerrold seems to us to 
lack a fine sense for the mot juste, 
and his mode of introducing his stories 
is not always felicitous. When we see 
the exordium “ Very happy was” some 
Rowland Hill, or ‘“ Very neat’’ was & 
Sydney Smith, or “ Tellingly did” some- 
body else, we fear the worst; and 
when a sentence begins ‘There was wit 
in” a saying of Charles Lamb, we feel 
we can bear no more. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Jerrold has given us a great deal of whole- 
some entertainment, and stimulated that 
healthiest of breathing-exercises, a hearty 
laugh. If he has no qualms about 
presenting us with the most venerable and 
familiar quips, these are none the wors 
for age, and if taken judiciously and a 
leisure are quite palatable. We con 
fess that the old Turnham Green pun 
a little stretched our patience, and we 
hardly expected to find His Majesty 
George IIl.’s “ mild pleasantries” ; but 
“ Kight for a fool, sir,” duly appears. 
The older jesters, Tarlton and his kind, 
cannot be represented without much 
disguise, and even the eighteenth-century 
wits seem a little stilted to a modern, and 
doubtless corrupt, taste. George Selwyn 
was a star in his day, but now he twinkles 
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palely. The mood for rotund jests seems 
to have departed just as the York Build- 
ings where Dick Steele drank and shouted, 
and Swift made jokes for Harley—later 
“worthily occupied by the learned and 
eximious Mr. Professor Lacy ’’—have signi- 
ficantly become the serious centre of the 
National Home-Reading Union—‘“ more 
power to it.” In one matter we think we 
may take to ourselves a little credit: we 
are become less rude in our wit. Mr. 
Jerrold, who does not sufficiently appre- 
ciate Johnson nor ‘‘ his particular limpet, 
James Boswell,’’ finds that the only effect 
produced on us by the Doctor’s humour is 
“ surprise at its bluntness.” But alarge pro- 
portion of the retorts which are pronounced 
to be “neat” or “happy” in this volume 
are simply pointedly uncivil. The wits 
were privileged persons, and when their 
humour ran dry they fell back on the 
lees of rudeness. Such are the many 
brutal jokes on Rogers’s cadaverous face ; 
the book abounds with their like— 
“humorous impertinence”’ it is labelled 
—and the author’s witty grandfather was 
not the least offender in this respect. Still, 
there are enough examples of genuine 
bons mots to cover up these degenerates, 
and we thank Mr. Jerrold, as we thank 
any man who can raise a laugh. 

As to tracing a jest to its original 
begetter, on which he has some critical 
observations, what does it matter? It 
is necessary to pin it to some familiar 
figure of flesh and blood ; ‘“‘ Mr. N. or M.” 
would be too unsubstantial; and so 
English jokes are credited to Joe Miller, 
or, more particularly, Cambridge ones to 
Whewell; and in Dublin they put them 
down to Whately, though some folk, think- 
ing that any archbishop will do, substitute 
Trench, but never, we believe, Peacock. 
It is of no consequence that these worthies 
could not possibly have said half the 
things ascribed to them. As for 

ish jokes, Mr. Jerrold seems to have 
rigorously excluded bulls, even Dr. Ma- 
haffy’s famous dictum that “an Irish 
bull is nothing if not pregnant.” This, 
we presume, is because they are in- 
voluntary humour, the unconsidered 
efforts of a joker malgré lui. Yet the 
chapter on Curran’s legal sparks might 
have led up to some examples of this 
unpremeditated art. 

Mr. Jerrold, we regret to add, is not a 
very careful corrector of proof-sheets. 
Such a felicitous misprint as mats 
for mots we welcome, for it hints amus- 
ingly at the flatness of many of the 
Witticisms he has thought worth register- 
ing. But ‘“ Mantua....nimium vicine 
Cremonez ” and “ Hoc tum sevus paula- 
tim mitigat iras’’ are eyesores; and 
“ crown ” for cross (p. 241) spoils a story. 
We do not believe that Warburton, when 
he said ‘“‘ Heterodoxy is another man’s 
doxy,” was thinking of the social applica- 
tion. The ‘N.E.D.’ says that there is 
no connexion between “‘ doxy ”’ an opinion 
and “doxy” a belle amie, and ‘N.E.D.’ 
has come to be almost equivalent to 
QE.D. The attribution of the “ whim- 
sical treatise on the Art of Punning” (a 
Phrase taken literally from ‘ The 


clopedia Britannica ’) to Dr. Sheridan rests, 
we believe, on no positive evidence, and 
the title of the work is ‘ Ars Punica.’ 
We should like to see Lord Hartington’s 
nickname as the taciturn leader in the 
House of Commons turned more gram- 
matically than in the form “a Lieder 
ohne Worte.”’ Unlike Lord Chesterfield, 
we have not selected a single joke for 
our readers’ delectation, but we may 
mention that a careful search, aided by 
a tolerable index, will reveal a solitary 
example, and a good one, of the humour 
of the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 








Cumberland Letters : being the Correspond- 
ence of Richard Dennison Cumberland and 
George Cumberland between the Years 
1771 and 1784. Edited by Clementina 
Black. (Martin,Secker.) 


THE two brothers whose letters to one 
another make up the bulk of this book 
were cousins of Richard Cumberland the 
dramatist. He was some twenty years their 
senior, and is generally referred to in the 
correspondence with distant respect as 
“Mr. Cumberland.” He professed goodwill 
to his poorer relations on behalf of himself 
and his father the bishop; but the estimate 
of his real wish to serve them formed by 
his kinsman is expressed in a sentenee 
from one of George’s letters: ‘‘ What if 
I were to ask Mr. Rich. Cumberland for 
201.2 He would never forgive me as 
long as I lived.” 

The chief interest in these letters 
(which are only a first instalment) is, 
perhaps, that of a comparative study 
of temperaments. The elder brother, 
Richard Dennison, after going to Cam- 
bridge, settles down as a country parson 
in Gloucestershire. The younger, George, 
as clerk in the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company, represents the town side of the 
correspondence, which is by far the more 
interesting. He has an _ individuality 
much more marked than that of his 
senior, and great versatility of tastes 
and talents. The brothers were good 
friends, and gave and took advice 
on all subjects, from love to finance. 
They could afford the luxury of mutual 
candour. Thus the junior, after telling 
Richard that his own mode of writing is 
“according to the Humour of my mind, 
at setting down,” proceeds to tell him 
a truth :— 

“There is nothing vexes and mortifies 
me more than your fixed prudence and 
gravity—I can occasionally be both the 
latter more at times than you, but then I 
can almost at all times divest myself of 
it, to suit myself to the inclination of others 
—but you keep a steady, fixed seriousness 
about you, that will not alter its attention 
on any account—in short, to end my Lecture, 
you will not condescend to be trifling.” 

At another time George, whilst ex- 
pressing great respect for his brother’s 
‘abominable judgment” in a delicate 
matter—his own attachment to a lady— 
writes :— 





to set me at a distance by three words when 
I am with you, and to draw me to you at 
a hundred miles off by the same method.” 


Richard Cumberland was not a “ Trini- 
tonian,’ but a Magdalene man. He 
mentions that ‘‘ poor Maudlin” had no 
freshmen in 1773. At that time india- 
rubber was not procurable in Cambridge, 
and there was only one chemist in the 
town. 

He seems to have made a good 
country parson, and was well contented 
with his lot. 


“Three Servants attentive to my Nod— 
a@ good Horse in the stable—a Brace of 
faithful Spaniels—and no Scarcity of Books 
—add to this abundant Power of doing 
good both publick and private, and thus 
innocently gratifying even Vanity and ambi- 
tion, as well as the benevolent affection—If 
this is not otium cum Dignitate I don’t 
know what is,” 
he writes to his brother, only regretting 
the want of a friend “to whom I might 
communicate my feelings when most 
happy.” 

Probably themost interesting of Richard’s 
letters is that in which he describes a 
visit to the Royal George on the day 
before she foundered, and his attempts to 
resuscitate some of the survivors. He 
reflects severely on “the careless In- 
difference, to call it no Worse, of the 
generality of People” at Portsmouth on 
the occasion. 

George’sacquaintance included Townley, 
the collector of antiques; Henderson, the 
actor; Hoole, translator of Ariosto; the 
poet Mickle ; and John Ireland, Hogarth’s 
biographer. He had refused, he says, 
invitations to meet Dr. Johnson and 
Sheridan, the latter being “ free-thinking 
and over-bearing.”’ He drew well, dabbled 
in journalism, amused himself with optics, 
and claimed to have invented both 


“‘a Method of Throwing opake bodies on 
plain surfaces magnified to about 50 times 
their diameter,” 
and a process for “‘ etching words instead 
of landscapes.”” He was also an active 
Tory politician. To Ipswich he once 
“carried near 80 London votes down and 
canvassed 4 times over above 170—which 
with 30 new made Freemen did the business,” 
he triumphantly tells his brother. 

Miss Black is rather sparing of annota- 
tions, though she has entered sympa- 
thetically enough into the spirit of the 





correspondence. She passes without com- 

| ment Richard’s remark to his brother that 

| a lady of his acquaintance had asked him 

| to procure 

| ** a 4° Book lately publish’d by a Mr. Gib- 
bons [sic], to which (not being Orthodox) 
some Bishop has lately wrote an answer.” 

| The lady thought this publication (which 
was vol. i. of ‘The Decline and Fall’) 

| worth only a crown, and would not give a 
guinea for all her curiosity. A reference 
to the ‘ D.N.B.’ would have informed the 
editor that the Irish giant, O’Brien or 
Cotter, whom George saw in the Strand 

| in 1784 lived till 1806, and that the one 

| whose death was recorded in The Gentle- 











“TIT could as soon have talked with a | W 
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The Indian Scene. By J. A. Spender. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


* Tue [ypIAN ScENE’ is a reprint of articles 
contributed to The Westminster Gazette by 
its editor during his visit to India for the 
Delhi Durbar, with some added material. 
The sojourn was short, and it is easy to 
yield to the temptation to stamp temporary 
impressions with an imprimatur which they do 
not deserve. On the other hand, freedom 
from prepossession and prejudice serves to 
illuminate the shadowy mysteries of India 
with a wisdom which does not be'ong to 
the jaded expert, and Mr. Spender in a 
modest Preface warns us that his impres- 
sions are to be taken for what they are 
worth, and no more. 


The book falls into two distinct divisions, 
descriptive and critical, of which the former 
is especially attractive in its freshness of 
treatment. As an interpreter of the fas- 
cinations of India Mr. Spender arrests our 
attention, because he is content to tell us 
just what he saw and felt as he yielded to 
the spell of the East. To writers like Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling and Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steele everyday life in India is too familiar 
for adequate description. 


“This homely record of the things that 
strike a man who has never seen the East 
before ” wil! recall the land of regrets very 
nearly to those who have learnt to serve 
and to love it, and will help the uninitiated 
to realize that it is not altogether a place of 
unrest. As a critic, however—for he never 
pretends to prophetic insight—Mr. Spender 
makes no contribution of profound value 
to the solution of Indian problems. He is 
rather an interested observer who when it 
comes to the considered judgment yields 
place to a scientific inquirer like Sir Valentine 
Chirol. In fact, he claims no higher 
rank for himself, avoiding the considered 
judgment with no little dexterity, so that 
neither his occasional candour nor apolo- 
getic diffidence may offend. Personal obser- 
vation of the common features of Indian 
life and scenery cannot but carry more 
conviction than political opinions founded 
necessarily, to a very large extent, upon 
hearsay and casual conversation. Yet we 
feel that Mr. Spender strives throughout to 
be impartial and sincere ; and his criticism 
is so temperate and suggestive that his 
estimate of officials and their work in India 
should displease neither the governing class 
nor the governed. 


On opening the book we are confronted 
by an inevitable first chapter containing 
reflections on Imperial mail-bags and the 
P. & O. Company, which served, no doubt, 
as a reminder, or even a guarantee, to 
his readers that Mr. Spender had really 
started on his mission, but might here with 
advantage have been omitted. But when our 
author sets foot in India, he gives us charm- 
ing glimpses of native life in Bombay; of 
picturesque features revealed from the 
railway train going North, and inventoried 
in the great cities of Ahmedabad and 
Ajmere—each one described with a light- 
ness of touch and a felicity of language 
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which make these chapters seem all too 
short. We see clearly enough the immense 
human hives in Bombay; the innumerable 
blue crows; the pale blue-green grass; the 
lead-coloured buffaloes ; the walnut-coloured 
man of the fields; the shapeless mass of 
orange cotton which is woman ; the railway 
station with its riot of colour and fancy 
restrained by no sumptuary law or custom ; 
the garish, disordered litter of the dusty 
town with its labyrinths of alleys and its 
splotches of pantomime hues; and, above 
and beyond, a blurred vision of brown stone 
wrought into an infinity of exquisite and 
extravagant forms that give place in the 
end to the factory chimneys of India in the 
making. In such phrase-pictures as these 
Mr. Spender is at his best, and we gladly 
follow him to the great camp at Delhi, and 
on to the North-West Frontier, to learn 
what guide-books do not tell us. 


The Delhi pageant itself is described in a 
few breathless paragraphs; but particular 
emphasis is laid upon that desire of India 
for a sovereign which, waking at last from 
an uneasy slumber, granted to the King- 
Emperor in person what had been denied 
to his Government—proof enough, as Mr. 
Spender justly observes, that the peoples 
of India are still leagues away from the 
philosophy of parliamentarians and con- 
stitutionalists. A visit to Lundi Kotal by 
the Khyber road evokes the author’s 
admiration for the denizens of “the 
prickly hedge,’ and a ready appreciation 
of the tact and patience required to cope 
with the problems of Afghanistan and 
its borders, where the fate of India may 
any day hang in the balance. 


The last nine chapters contain for the 
most part Mr. Spender’s impressions 
regarding the position of the Government 
and its general relations with the people 
of India. With this section of the book 
we have no great fault to find, except that 
mere impressions are hazardous things in 
politics. The point of view is naturally 
limited by opinions encountered in high 
places, and the conclusions arrived at are 
tentative. Mr. Spender appears to have 
considerable hopes of the revivalist spirit, 
and some expectation of political agita- 
tion drifting into economic and educa- 
tional channels ; and he makes allusion to 
two practical questions of increasing 
importance—the appointment of Indians 
to higher offices, and the administration 
of justice where white men are charged 
with offences against their coloured breth- 
ren. In neither case, however, does 
the writer’s information appear to be 
sufficiently comprehensive, whilst the cita- 
tion of three criminal cases hardly con- 
stitutes an argument against European 
juries, with whose verdicts the presiding 
judge is at liberty to interfere. These, 
perhaps, are instances where mere impres- 
sions ought to be accepted with caution. 
The chapter on ‘Cantonment and City’ 
brings out the ineffaceable contrast between 
East and West, and the complete exter- 
nality of the two systems to each other. 
This remarkable feature of British rule 
has stood the test of time, and can be 
fully comprehended only after prolonged 
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residence in India. The new-comer has 
a natural sympathy with purely intel. 
lectual development, without tully realizi 
the many difficulties and trials that 
spring from its artificial and unnatural 
growth. The whole story is a long one, 
and Mr. Spender can hardly have had 
an opportunity to study it fully. India, 
no doubt, is being changed, and the new 
spirit must be treated sympathetically ; 
but sympathy means, as Indian officials 
also very well understand, not social 
familiarity, but fellow-feeling, or the capa- 
city to tolerate and to understand the 
opposite point of view. Mr. Spender is, 
however, correct in his idea that officials 
in India are too prone to criticize each 
other, and this tendency is far more 
damaging than the utterances of Mr. Keir 
Hardie or other critics of bureaucracy. 
The extraordinary incapacity of Indian 
civilians for public speaking is adequately 
emphasized; but any idea that India 
in the present day, offers scope for original 
and adventurous minds is likely to meet 
with disappointment, when admittedly 
there is pessimism and masterly inactivity 
at head-quarters. We have gradually 
evolved in India the most elaborate 
system of paternal government in the 
world, and may soon be unable to bear 
the burden, if we only endeavour to satisfy 
the ambitions of a discontented minority. 
Mr. Spender pleads for a Government 
which will venture to make experiments 
and mistakes ; but in all Oriental countries 
precedents are easier to create than to 
unmake, and the mass of routine work has 
attained paralysing dimensions. What 
is required is patience on the one side, 
and less passion for notoriety on the 
other. 

We must not omit a word of regret 
that no space is found for comment upon 
Calcutta, or the Native States, or educa- 
tional policy, which last, as Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s book shows, is the most critical 
question of the hour in India. Instead, 
we have a dialogue upon religion, a note 
on Indian buildings, and some interesting 
details regarding the scientific combat 
with the plague. The discussion of religious 
doctrines brings out the silent absorption 
by Hinduism of kindred cults, in contrast 
to the proselytizing tendency of Mohamme- 
dan and Christian beliefs ; but the author's 
conclusion that pure religion, as such, has 
still a strong practical influence on Hindu 
character is more than questionable. 


Mr. Spender’s book will be full of interest 
to those who already know something of 
India, and to the general public it should 
be a welcome stimulus to the acquisition 
of a closer acquaintance with the most 
fascinating portion of our Empire. At is 
the result of quick and shrewd insight; 
and, moreover, is written in good taste, 
without partisanship, and with a proper 
sense of its author’s personal inexperience 
of Indian problems—for which reason alone 
it will more than repay perusal. 
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George Borrow: the Man and his Books. 
By Edward Thomas. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


Tae amplitude of Mr. Thomas’s quota- 
tions, which form quite a third part of 
the text, suggests that he has written 
in the main for readers who are as un- 
acquainted with his hero; and we are 
confirmed in this impression when we 
find him, in his chapter ‘ What is Truth ?’ 
setting aside with needless emphasis 
some of the more obvious misconceptions 
to which Borrow’s methods have exposed 
him :— 


“ Borrow was not going to commit himself 
to incontrovertible statements such as are 
or might be made to a Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He had no command of a tomb- 
stone style, and would not have himself 
circumscribed with full Christian name, date 
of birth, &c., as a sexton or parish clerk 
might have done for him.” 


These explanations would have been 
useful when ‘Lavengro’ first appeared, 
but it might be argued that at present 
it is of more importance to the ordinary 
reader to understand how near Borrow’s 
life was to his writings than how far 
from them. Careless of form, and bearing 
in its style not a few traces of hurried 
composition, Mr. Thomas’s work has yet 
a pleasing vitality and something genial 
in its tone and flavour which bring it 
very close in sympathy to its original. 
The lover of Borrow may feel that he does 
not always need Mr. Thomas, but he will 
never feel uncomfortable in his hands. 
Our author has taken, as it were, a plunge 
into the clear, cool stream of Borrovian 
romance, and has come out exhilarated. 


This exhilaration, while it gives a great 
deal of charm to his monograph, seems 
to have dulled his perception in regard to 
one point which we hold to be essential 
to a final appreciation of Borrow’s genius. 
Exhilaration is after all only the second 
of his gifts; the abiding source of his 
appeal lies deeper. Mr. Thomas has 
seen clearly that the tissue of Borrow’s 
work had often an astonishing prosiness— 
that it was quite characteristic of him 
to speak of an elegant female or to call 
the moon a luminary, to commit, in fact, 
all the familiar sins of Early Victorianism ; 
he has seen his vanity, his egotism, his 
craving to surround himself with a veil 
of mystery, and how through the natural 
frankness of his nature these foibles drove 
him to an exaggerated use of the stock 
artifices of his time. But Mr. Thomas 
fancies that allthese thingsare unimportant 
because the exhilaration and the mystery 
are themselves so real. This is true in a 
sense, yet it is inconclusive. Few writers 
can infuse tenderness into such words as 
“female ” or “luminary,” but Borrow can. 
Language takes on a unique suppleness 
or the expression of his thought ; there 
is no term so cumbrous but it will melt 
into the curve along which his sentence 
is to flow. Never was there a style 
touched with a subtler or a more pervasive 
magic. The truth surely is that there is 





a sense in which Borrow’s exhilaration 
and his more obvious mysteries are, not 
only to us as we read, but to him as he 
writes of them, unreal, and that it is 
by reason of a conflict between their real 
and unreal elements that they attain to 
their inexplicable beauty. 


It is impossible to read his account of 
“the horrors” in ‘ Lavengro’ without 
perceiving that the man for whom life 
included torments of this kind, with the 
intensity of consciousness, the urgency 
of self-discipline, the spiritual isolation 
which they imply, will necessarily look 
upon all the affairs of men, and upon his 
own share in them, with eyes deepened 
at once by his suffering and by his con- 
quest. With an abnormal power of 
sympathy he will unite habits of abnormal 
indifference ; his conduct will exhibit 
strange minglings of intimacy and aloof- 
ness; irresistibly attracted to him, we 
shall find ourselves, if we endeavour to 
approach too closely, unaccountably re- 
pelled. Further, although by self-con- 
quest he will have enlarged his spiritual 
stature, his growth will have been—in 
part at least—a forced and artificial 
growth, and it will have been forced by 
the fear of defeat. He is a man of 
immense energies, but his energies have 
something in them terrible to himself, 
and he must harass them perpetually 
lest they turn upon him and devour him. 
Physically and intellectually, therefore, 
he lives hard, and from self-consciousness 
in extremities seeks refuge in strange 
contacts, violent companions, the free 
life of the road. He has natural sym- 
pathies with vagabondage, no doubt, 
but it is the contrast of this life with his 
own, the escape from the inward gnawing 
self, the hope of ousting that fiend and 
becoming plain George Borrow, the gentle- 
man of six-feet-three—these hopes, these 
alleviations, it is that are the soul of the 
enterprise, and yet everywhere the in- 
escapable self goes with him, and the world 
in its most tangible aspects remains a 
dream. 


Beneath the “ gusto,” therefore, and 
the mystery which Mr. Thomas so ad- 
mirably describes, there lies the deeper 
mystery of a soul tortured, schooled, 
solitary, susceptible, absorbed, very little 
impressed by such trials as overwhelm 
the ordinary man, and yet capable of 
more than human compassion—a man 
who can still be playful when others would 
long since have reached the limits of bare 
endurance, and who, when he becomes 
serious, and puts fisticuffs, horseplay, 
outlawry, and even egotism with its 
screens and refuges on one side, can speak 
with a voice as soft, as simple, and as 
compelling as a child’s. 

Mr. Thomas says that Borrow’s style 
is not remarkable for small felicities, 
and we can understand his meaning. 
Yet Borrow has phrases that haunt us 
unforgettably. Everywhere of a glacial 
beauty and transparency, something of 
his work at its chosen moments has also 
the quality of spring flowers pushing to 
the light through melting snow. 








AMERICA AND AMERICANS. 


THE six months which Mr. Nelson Fraser 
spent in the States were evidently used 
to good advantage. It is not possible 
to see America in that time, and few 
of her citizens visit half of the States in 
a lifetime. But Mr. Fraser took with 
him a faculty of observation developed 
by visits to many countries. He sees 
America with that detachment which 
no observer can bring to the estimate of 
his own country. He has read American 
history sufficiently for the purposes of a 
general estimate without attempting the 
exhaustive studies of the scientific his- 
torian. But he is primarily concerned 
with what he has himself observed, with 
current problems, into which he has 
diligently inquired, and with the special 
and general impressions which were 
forced upon his mind. The study is valu- 
able, because Mr. Fraser has a shrewd 
knowledge of the world, and the sym- 
pathy which makes a man a good judge of 
character. 

He is evidently writing for English 
readers, and has not thought it necessary 
to allow for American sensitiveness to 
criticism. He has expressed his judg- 
ments with the same frankness with 
which we in England are accustomed to 
criticize ourselves, without too much 
considering, as certain English authors 
have done, whether he may please or 
displease the American public. He sees 
the possibilities of this expanding, self- 
sufficient nation, which has not yet ex- 
ploited all the resources of its territory ; 
he sees certain weaknesses and dangers, 
and on these puts his finger unhesitatingly. 


A fact which he emphasizes again and 
again throughout the book is one which 
is thoroughly appreciated in America, 
but is not sufficiently realized in this 
country. The newspapers of England 
constantly allude to our “ American 
cousins”; Americans do not allude to 
their “‘ English cousins ’—the fact being 
that the inhabitants of the States are 
becoming less and less English by origin 
or temperament. 


** America has always been, what she is 
still, a country of mixed blood, and not only 
that, but, from a very early period, this 
mixed blood has flowed in the veins of a 
new people.” 

To-day, out of a hundred millions, 
eighteen millions are of German origin, 
and Mr. Fraser fancifully attributes to 
German influence the warmth of temper, 
the sentimentalism, the love of home, and 
the serious interest in cooking which dis- 
tinguish America in common with Germany. 
Probably he over-estimates the continued 
influence of the once considerable Dutch 
strain; but whilst it is unnecessarily in- 
genious to find in some American ex- 





America, Old and New: Impressions of Sia 
Months in the States. By J. Nelson 
Fraser. (Ouseley.) 

Changing America: Studies in Contem- 
porary Society. By Edward Alsworth 
Ross. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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positions — of public policy a counter- | unalterable cast-iron Constitution, which 
part to the “slimness” of the Dutch | has so often resisted beneficent legislation, 


Boers, it is historically just to find a 
connexion between the American and 
Dutch Declarations of Independence. 
There is a growing Jewish population 
which tends to abandon Jewish ortho- 
doxy. There is an enormous Irish ele- 
ment, which, the author declares, has 
contributed nothing to American prin- 
ciples “except an unforgiving hatred of 
England.” He might have added that 
Italians are now immigrating in very large 
numbers, and form a substantial element 
in the population. Magyars, Poles, Rus- 
sians, Bulgars, and Greeks go to swell 
it also—diverse peoples who are quickly 
assimilated, and in their turn react upon 
the national character. 


To this flood of foreign immigration. 
then, as much as to the speedy growth of 
wealth, must be attributed the change in 
the American people since the Civil War, 
a change observed by all critics. This 
is the prime cause, in the author’s opinion, 
of the growth of corruption in national 
and municipal politics. The presence of 
‘* legions of foreigners,” who have “ often 
been densely ignorant and unable to 
understand the very complicated political 
system of the country,” offered “ a chance 
for scoundrels such as the world has never 
seen before.” 


“* Men of principle who did not join in the 
game were numerous, but for various reasons 
they left politics alone. ...Moreover, a real 

ride in American institutions and a delight 
in the free life of America for more than 
one generation blinded people to what was 
growing up in this country.” 


He mentions the significant facts that 
politicians seldom place their political 
principles before the country in set 
speeches; that speeches when made are 
not reported in the newspapers, and 
therefore not generally discussed; and 
that there is in the national character a 
love of bluff and “sharp practice” 
which may be seen even in the national 
game of baseball. He might have added 
that the real public men of America are 
not the politicians, but the great business 
men. Every one knows more about Mr. 
Rockefeller or Mr. Pierpont Morgan than 
about President Taft ; and it is probably 
not too much to say that the great cap- 
tains of industry exercise more influence 
upon the life of the nation than the 
leaders of the political parties. 


Mr. Fraser sees the good as_ well 
as the bad side of the big Trusts. To 
those who created them he gives the 
credit of the organization of American 
industry and the making of the national 
wealth. He explains the manner in 
which they are tempted to abuse their 
power, but over-estimates the value of 
recent anti-Trust legislation, the spirit 
of which has been very easily evaded. 
Every one is now aware that the nominal 
dissolution of the Standard Oil Trust 
completely failed to affect the control of 
the oil trade. 

The author seems to think that it is 
chiefly the Socialists who object to the 


| 
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and in the last resort rests upon the inter- 
pretation of the courts. As a matter of 
fact nearly all disinterested persons in all 
classes are disposed to grumble at it. It 
is the great bulwark of the Trusts. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act—a measure 
generally approved—was declared contrary 
to its principles. The majority of intelli- 
gent Americans, whilst they still cherish 
the idea of the Constitution, constantly 
complain of its application. 


If Mr. Fraser severely criticizes the 
public life of the United States, he 
eulogizes the eagerness for social 
progress displayed by the people them- 
selves. Americans are aware of many of 
the evils which have sprung from indus- 
trialism, and have set themselves with 
enthusiasm to ameliorate the conditions of 
life. Our author notes especially the care 
which is taken of the sick or the physically 
deformed, and, most important of all, 
the thoroughness of the educational 
system. Even the artisan classes realize 
the importance of education, and any 
boy of intelligence may find his way 
through the various grades which end 
in the University. The result is—and 
Mr. Fraser’s remarks are perfectly true— 
that the rank and file of the people are 
far better educated than the rank and 
file of English people; and this must 
give them an enormous advantage in 
the future. The corresponding defect is 
that even higher education is generally 
based upon the utilitarian idea—the fitting 
of men for business rather than for all 
the purposes of life—with the result that 
culture, in the broader sense of the term, 
is for the most part a monopoly of women ; 
and to this fact, Mr. Fraser thinks, may 
be attributed the sentimentality and the 
lack of creativeness in art which are at 
present evident. We should notice, none 
the less, that he seems to have much 
more admiration for the women of America 
than for the men. 


Certain errors have crept into Mr. 
Fraser’s book. He mentions two cents 
as the lowest price for a newspaper in 
the East. The average price is one cent. 
He says that “capital has not found it 
worth while to corrupt” the Press, 
whereas it is notorious that much of the 
Press is ‘‘ owned ”’ in the sinister sense of 
the term. He speaks of eight or nine 
dollars a week as the lowest labourer’s 
wage, and thinks that “no intelligent 
man ’”’ need stay at this level. But tens 
of thousands of workers in Massachusetts 
were receiving less than seven dollars a 
week at the time of the Lawrence strike 
this year. He speaks of the good supply 
of drinking water in the cities; in most 
of the big Eastern cities, at any rate, that 
supply is particularly poor. We are 


not able to understand by what stretch 
of imagination he can describe Paris as 
the “ prototype” of New York. 

But Mr. Fraser’s work is of more value 
than many books about America which 
have recently been written by distinguished 
For he has not been 


content with the ingenious exposition of 
random impressions. He has taken the 
trouble to collect facts, and, as a rule, to 
verify them. He has put aside personal 
prejudices. He has approached his enor- 
mous subject in a practical, and to some 
| extent in a scientific, spirit. His book is 
| informing and suggestive. It clears away 
| many popular errors, and therefore deserves 
a careful reading. 


Dr. Ross is a Professor of Sociology in 
the University of Wisconsin, and his 
volume of essays is a typical product of 
| American Universities. These centres of 

study, which are now to be found all 
over the States, are not bound up, 
like the old Universities of England, in 
philological, historical, and metaphysical 
studies. Few of them are _ refuges 
for classical erudition and disinterested 
culture, but they at least provide dis- 
interested and well-instructed criticism 
of modern society and politics—a criti- 
cism which the ordinary public life of 
America fails to provide. Dr. Ross in 
his volume on ‘Changing America’ dis- 
cusses a variety of questions referring to 
democracy in general, and the American 
democracy in particular. He is some- 
times misleading in his use of statistics. 
For instance, when speaking of the falling 
birth-rate, he points out that the per- 
centage of decline since the seventies has 
been heavier in England than in any other 
European country. This gives an entirely 
false impression. The rate of increase in 
England forty years ago was high; the 
rate of increase now is not so high. The 
percentage given merely shows a falling- 
off from English standards of increase, 
and is valueless for the purpose of com- 
parison with other countries. France is 
confronted, not with a diminishing rate of 
increase, but with an actual decrease. 
However, this misleading statement does 
not affect his main point, which is that 
the restriction of families is becoming 
general, and that this is not the unmixed 
evil it is commonly supposed to be. 


The increase of divorce in the States 
is due, in his opinion, not to a growing 
laxity in morals or family affection, but 
to the fact that women are economically 
freer than they were. He shows the evils 
of the employment of young women in 
industry ; it is using up the vitality and 
human capital of the country, and he 
demands restricted hours of labour and 
improved conditions of work. His chapters 
on commercialism and the suppression of 
news in journalism are brief, but to the 
point. Perhaps his most interesting essays 
are those in which he shows that the 
typical America is the America of the 
Middle-West. He is frank in his criticism, 
eager to sweep away abuses, and essentially 
an optimist. The book is not profound, 
and does not at any time probe far below 
the surface ; but it affords a good example 
of the enthusiasm for progressive demo- 
cracy which is abundant among American 
intellectua! classes. 
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EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS. 


Tuat education should be co-extensive 
with human life will be admitted by all 
thinking persons. We are in danger of 
forgetting that a young man or woman’s 
education does not cease when he or she 
leaves school or college. On the contrary, 
we ought to say—adapting Solon’s apoph- 
thegm—‘‘ Call no man educated till he 
is dead,’ and viewed in this light, edu- 
cation need fear comparison for dignity 
and loftiness with few other subjects. 

However, the word is commonly em- 
ployed in a more limited sense —a sense 
which conjures up visions of class-rooms 
(often dingy), time-tables, “ subjects” 
jostling one another for precedence or 
mere existence, schedules, competitive 
examinations, wrangling theorists, perhaps 
even (appalling word) pedagogy itself. 
A noisy, dusty scene this. Can one wonder 
that outsiders vote the whole thing arid, 
tiresome, dull? Nay, they may even be 
pardoned for forgetting that underneath 
so much smoke and smother there swarm 
and struggle the millions of young human 
beings for whom it is all created. Here is 
a new series of ‘‘ Educational Classics ”’ 
to help us anew to realize who it is we 
are called upon to educate. 

To judge from the titles of the volumes 
announced as ready, it is the excellent 
design of publisher and editor to offer 
documents illustrative of the trend of 
European theories of education from the 
Renaissance to the nineteenth century. It 
is to be feared that in the past too 
many young men have drifted into 
teaching without any acquaintance with 
educational theory, simply reproduc- 
ing the methods in which they them- 
selves were taught, whether these were 
good or bad; and although no amount of 
theory will make the unsuitable man into 
a good teacher, the right man, by a 
patient study of it,may add not a little 
to his professional excellence. 


Taking the books before us in their 
chronological order, we are confronted 
with a name not generally familiar. 
Juan Luis Vives of Valencia belonged 
to the great period of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. These princes not only fostered 
the learning of the Renaissance, but also 
saw to it that in their kingdom its benefits 
were extended to women as well as to 
men. Their own daughter Catherine was 
learned, and a Spanish University num- 
bered at least two ladies among its 
professors. Consequently the idea of 
“the higher education of women” was 
familiar to Vives when, a resident at 
the Court of Henry VIII., he composed 
forthe benefit of Catherine’s daughter, the 
Princess Mary, his ‘Instruction of a 





Educational Classics :-— Arnold. 
Vives and the Renascence Education of 
Women. Edited by Foster;Watson. 
The Educational Writings ‘of-John Locke. 
Edited by John William’ Adamson. 


Rousseau on Education. Edited by R. L. 
Archer. 





Christian Woman.’ A devout Catholic, 


Vives had yet broken with medieval | 


tradition. The associate of Erasmus at 
Louvain, he had come to see that ignorance 
is not the natural ally of piety. He anti- 
cipated a later humanist—Walter Bagehot 


—in asserting that goodness by itself does | 


not make perfect character, but that learn- 
ing must be added. At the same time 
he retained certain conventual ideas with 
regard to woman’s obedience and silence, 
qualities which he desired to see exem- 
plified in girls outside the cloister. As to 
obedience, by the way, we may remember 
that Kant was equally insistent, and 
not in the case of girls only. ‘“‘ Above 
all things,” he says, “ obedience is an 
essential factor in the character of a 
child.”” Vives desired that girls should 
study household management, and was 
as anxious for them to learn medicine 
as any modern enthusiast is that they 
should get a knowledge of “ first aid.”’ 
When the unhappy Catherine was divorced 
Vives, as one of her sympathizers, suffered 
banishment. “‘ There is nothing so griev- 
ous,” he had written, “in which the mind 
cannot find some solace. This is my 
motto.” Let us trust that he found in it 
a source of fortitude. 


From the sixteenth-century Spaniard 
we pass to the seventeenth - century 
Englishman; and as Rousseau, to some 
extent, followed in Locke’s footsteps, it 
will be convenient to consider these two 
together. Locke was wholly dissatisfied 
with English education as he found it. 
Renaissance learning, having triumphed 
over medizevalism, was itself in evil 
case. The schools were not progres- 
sive. Little was taught, he complains, 
except Latin and Greek, and _ that 
in the dullest and ineptest fashion. He 
deliberately recommends, after a caustic 
survey of the schools, that young gentle- 
men should be taught by a private tutor 
at their own homes. He held’ good 
principles and good manners to be of 
greater importance than mere learning, 
and declares he has not found a school 
in which a parent can rely on their being 
insisted upon. And, until he finds it, 
he would have no man “ hazard his son’s 
innocence and virtue for a little Greek 
and Latin.” Our public schools are 
infinitely better than those of Locke’s 
day. We have found room for those 
“modern” studies which he so highly 
valued ; we attach more importance, it 
is to be hoped, to “‘ objects and processes ”’ 
than to “names and words.” Yet to 
re-read his strictures may prove a whole- 
some remedy for undue complacency. 


In two important particulars Locke and 
Rousseau are agreed—their dislike of 
school education, and their insistence on 
the training of children by a discipline, in 
the first instance, of the organs of sense. 
Here, however, the resemblance ceases. 
Rousseau’s devotion to “ nature” makes 
him a hater of books, “‘ because they only 
teach people to talk about what they do 
not understand.” However, “since we 
must have them,” he will have one only— 
the sole one which, in his opinion, “‘ affords 





a complete textbook of natural education. 
Is it Aristotle? No. Is it Pliny? Is 
it Buffon ? No.—It is ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ”’ 
While Locke gravely asserts that “ the 
Fables of sop is almost the only book 
that I know fit for children,’ Rousseau 
makes a really damaging attack upon 
La Fontaine. In Locke’s opinion “ as 
nothing teaches, so nothing delights, more 
than history”; but Rousseau views 
history with a cold suspicion. 

We must, in fact, be eclectics where 
educational writers are concerned. Locke, 
for all his sound sense, is something of a 
Philistine. He despises poetry, is in- 
different to art, and for the study of the 
English language names no _ sublimer 
models than Chillingworth and Cudworth ! 
Stimulating and suggestive as are Rous- 
seau’s theories, they are saturated with 
paradox, and often wildly impracticable. 
It can hardly be supposed that any one 
ever did or ever would attempt to educate 
a human being on his system. Voltaire, in 
one of his ‘ Contes,’ imagines a person so 
trained, and makes us see the pitfalls 
which beset the unhappy youth who has 
been brought up wholly in accordance 
with ‘“‘ nature.” The doctrine of evolu- 
tion, with whatever limitations it be 
accepted, has superseded alike Locke’s 
tabula rasa and Rousseau’s theory of the 
inevitable rightness of the first promptings 
of nature. 


It remains to say a word about the 
editing of these useful volumes. The 
setting given by Prof. Watson to the 
writings of Vives and others is eminently 
attractive. His Introduction and com- 
ments are lucid; he tells us all we want 
to know. Of Locke Prof. Adamson writes 
weightily, but his style has suffered 
somewhat by a compression which was 
perhaps unavoidable. Prof. Archer’s ac- 
count of Rousseau is capable and inter- 
esting, but his translation is not always 
pleasing. Such phrases as “if nothing 
is to be required of children from obedi- 
ence ” (p. 119) and “ children are at first 
purely motor beings” (p. 147) stand in 
need of alteration. 








From a Pedagogue’s WSketch-Book. By 
Francis G. Duckworth. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Our pedagogue handles a satiric pencil 
deftly, and his sketches are well worth 
inspection. They afford an insight into 
the ordinary life of a Public School which 
is denied to the casual visitor on speech- 
days and other full-dress occasions. One 
or two of them may seem a little blurred, 
but the great majority achieve both clear- 
ness and suggestiveness. Mr. Duckworth, 
an assistant master, writes of what he 
knows, depicting scenes and matters typical 
of those in which he has himself played a 
part. A keen observer, and dowered with 
sympathy and constructive ability, he 
has turned his ample material to excellent 
account. 

Truly delightful is the episode entitled 
‘Higher Criticism among the Babes.’ 
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Mr. Simmons, who is “ very, very young 
and takes himself very seriously,” is 
explaining to a class whose average age 
is about fourteen that the Flood was only 
a partial inundation. A thoughtful silence 
on the part of the boys—‘ they were 
wondering what manner of man he was ” 
—has encouraged him to pass on to an 
account of the early Chaldean civilization, 
and he is tackling Sargon I. when a 
question interrupts him. ‘Sir, about 
the Flood. Mustn’t it have been very | 
funny for people on the ground to see the | 
ships and things going about over the | 
tops of the trees ?’”’ Mr. Simmons, clever 
as he is, cannot understand the boy’s 
meaning, not even when the question is 
repeated. He looks round the form 
appealingly, and another boy rises to 
the occasion: ‘‘ I see what he means, sir. 
He thinks the Flood stopped short like 
a wall, sir, so that beyond where it stopped 
you could look up and see the ships going 
about on top of the Flood.” “ Yes, 
sir,” assents the other, “that’s it, sir. 
Mustn’t it have been very funny, sir ?” 
This, we are told, was the death- 
vad of Higher Criticism in the lower 
third. 


Again, we are made to see the lower-fifth 
boy entertained at tea by his form master, 
and entertaining him with talk that is 
“cheerful, ingenuous, and wholly ego- 
istical ” ; agonizing over his Latin verses ; 
showing up some one else’s “lines” ; 
grumbling at his food; and “ ragging”’ 
the French master. Do not these things, 
though some of them should, of course, 
make us blush, bring back the days of 
our own prime ? 





The masters, too, those superior beings 
who caused us so much _ perplexity, 
interest, and—occasionally—alarm, live 
again for us in these pages. We ap- 
preciate, as of old we did not, their 
laborious and self-denying days, and in 
too many cases, alas! their ill-requited 
toil and wretched prospects. Not that 
Mr. Duckworth draws them as paragons ; 
on the contrary, he does not spare their 
foibles ; but his satire is never venomous, 
not even when he wings his shafts against 
those foolishly indulgent parents who 
thwart the schoolmaster’s efforts and are 
their own children’s worst enemies. It 
is greatly to be wished that such persons 
might read particularly ‘ Reports’ and 
‘A Study in Environment.’ Doubtless 
there are living head masters to whom 
Fuller’s encomium of Richard Mulcaster 
is applicable: “‘ The prayers of cockering 
mothers prevailed with him as much as 
the requests of indulgent fathers, rather 
increasing than mitigating his severity 
on their offending child”; but how 
can they prevent “cockering” in the 
holidays ? 

To all parents, at any rate, this book 
ean be heartily recommended, and indeed, 
to every one interested in educational pro- 
blems, not least among which is the present 
notoriously unsatisfactory position of the 
assistant master. This is a national 


| must be confessed that the 





discredit, and the nation ought to look 
to it. 


NEW NOVEL. 


Mrs. Lancelot, a Comedy of Assumptions. 
By Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 


IF a reviewer of the Early Victorian period 
could be induced to bestow a glance at 
our modern English fiction, he would 
probably inform us roundly that we were 
making heroics out of dishonour. A 
retort could no doubt be found, but it 
hedonistic 
spirit of our day has not succeeded 
in giving quite the desired effect of 
brilliance and triumph to its anecdotes 
of conscientious adultery. Even Mr. Hew- 
lett, whose place is in the front rank of 
living novelists, does not impart to such an 
anecdote the super-anecdotal value which 
attaches to fables provided with morals. 
He has seen, like all acute observers, 
that the characteristic misfortune of 
women is a post-nuptial awakening to 
the life of desire and action; and in 
Mrs. Lancelot, his latest heroine, he pre- 
sents a carefully chosen or compiled 
embodiment of the victim of pre-nuptial 
torpor and “assumptions.” Unfortu- 
nately, after making a demonstration of 
disunion in wedlock, Mr. Hewlett sur- 
renders the pen to that part of his ego 
which may be called the knight errant ; 
and after we have listened to the oration 
which convinces Mr. Lancelot of his 
failure and offence as a husband, we almost 
fancy that the shade of Grant Allen has 
hurriedly persuaded Mr. Hewlett to wind 
up in the style of a “* Hilltop ”’ tract. 


Nevertheless, this performance is, for 
the most part, elaborately artistic, though 
an irritating carelessness is occasionally 
manifest in statement and expression. 
An attempt is made to depict English 
society as it was in the closing years of 
George IV.’s reign, and a_ personage 
enjoying the prestige, and displaying some 
of the characteristics, of the Duke of 
Wellington, makes love to Mrs. Lancelot, 
who with her husband (his secretary) 
resides in his town house. Thomas Moore 
appears as the friend of another poet 
whose style is, perhaps pardonably, similar 
to that of the author of ‘ Artemision.’ 
It is apropos of one of the least successful of 
his confrére’s effusions that Moore is made 
to say :— 


**Keats couldn’t have done that, the 
sweet fellow. He liked proverbial endings 
—ran sententious as he drooped. What 
is it? ‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’ 
tum-ti-tum. Yes, that’s a way. But I 
like yours....Here ’s another.....” 


Such writing has the very sound of lips 
smacking against the Blarney-stone, and 
belongs much more obviously to comedy 
than does the result of the “‘ assumptions ”’ 
which deceived Mrs. Lancelot and her 
husband. 


In fact, the comedy of Mrs. Lancelot’s 
marriage is smothered—in deference, per- 
haps, to Mrs. Grundy. Mr. Lancelot, at 


once jealous and frigid, sly and stiff, 
heroically reasonable 


after incredible 





stupidity, is a human paradox—a blood. 
less man who bleeds. Such comedy ag 
attaches to paradox is expressed uncon- 
sciously by him ; but he does not permit 
‘us to forget that he is a literary invention, 
We see him clearly, however, in his relg- 
tions with his ducal employer ; and espe. 
cially we see the duke, who is all through 
the book a clearly defined character, acting 
and speaking consistently with the tem- 
perament (not necessarily the Iron Duke's) 
which the reader is enabled to ascribe to 
him. 

The aim of the book, if we may dis. 
regard the title-page is not so much 
comic as emancipatory. ~The swift 
clouds were hierophants ”’ to the poet who 
dragged Mrs. Lancelot from the bondage 
initiated by a priest of the Church of 
England. Mr. Hewlett, through this poet, 
attempts to poeticize—in other words, 
to encircle with an atmosphere sunlit 
and pure—a wife who has _ escaped 
adulterously from her pacific and fairly 
respectable husband. The attempt has 
artistic merit, for Mr. Hewlett is himself a 
poet ; and the novel as a whole is clever 
and imaginative; but it lacks force, as 
though fatigued by rising above con- 
ventions. 








“ LOONIE.” 
Monreith. 


I HAVE not seen Dr. Jakobsen’s Norse- 
Shetlandic Dictionary, whereof I have read 
with interest the notice in your issue of 
last Saturday. I think your reviewer has 
fallen into error in glossing Dr. Jakobsen’s 
luni as “loonie (lunatic).’”’ In Aberdeen- 
shire and North-Eastern Scotland “loonie” 
(.e., little loon) is the common expression 
for a boy. HERBERT MAXWELL. 








GOLF, DUTCH OR SCOTCH. 
Aspley Guise. 

Tat golf was known as early in the Low 
Countries as in Scotland seems clear. My 
oldest Dutch print of winter sports, by F. 
Huys, probably after P. Breughel the elder, 
and of about 1550, shows the usual kolver. 
That it was originally played to a hole 
was shown by Mr. Martin Hardie, who in 
Golf Illustrated of March 15th, 1901, repro- 
duced a charming miniature from a Bruges 
Book of Hours of 1500-20, in which a player 
is putting out—apparently the last hole in 
front of the club house ! 


To Mr. del Court’s quotation I can add 
another from Six van Chandelier’s ‘ Poesij’ 
of 1657 (quoted at length by Buttingha- 
Wichers, ‘ Schaatsenrijden ’ of 1888). This 
describes the whole game of ice-golf and 
its player’s tools: “sijne schotse klik Van 
Palm, drij vingers breed, een dik Met loot 
erin” (his Scotch cleek of three fingers broad, 
one thick, with lead in it). My Dutch is 
rusty, but Van Chandelier certainly seems 
to describe the game as played sometimes: 
‘“‘om....een vaan in t’ lach ’—to a flag 
in the hole. G. HerBert FowLeERr. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 


longer review.| 
Theology. 


Balmforth (Ramsden), Tae EraicaL AND 
Rexicious VALUE OF THE NOVEL, 5/ 
net. Allen 
Mr. Balmforth is of opinion that the novelist 
exercises a much wider influence than the 
preacher, and his book consists of a series 
of essays on various famous novels, and 
the lessons to be drawn from them. These 
essays were originally given as discourses to 
the author’s congregation in Cape Town, 
and strike us as conscientiously done. 


Durrant (Rev. Henry Bickersteth), THE 
MinpD oF A MASTER-BUILDER, 2/6 net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 

An interpretation of St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. The chapters 
are the substance of addresses given at 
Retreats of Clergy in North India in 1910-11. 


Figgis (John Neville), CrvitisaTioN AT THE 
Cross Roaps, 5/ net. Longmans 
For notice see p. 297. 


Jones (Sir Henry), THE ImMMANENCE OF GoD 
AND THE INDIVIDUALITY OF MAN. 
Manchester, Rawson & Co. 
A reprint of a short lecture having as its 
subject the inscription on a tablet erected 
in Balliol College Chapel, to the memory of 
R. L. Nettleship. 


Moore (Edward Caldwell), AN OUTLINE OF 
THE History OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 
stIncE Kant, 2/6 net. Duckworth 

The object of the series “Studies in 

Theology,’ of which this volume forms a 

part, is to present, at a reasonable price, 

the conclusions of representative scholars 
on religious problems. 


More Golden than Gold. Bible House 

The illustrated report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for the year ending 
March 31st last. 


Mosher (William Eugene), Taz Promise or 
THE CHRiIst-AGE IN ReEcEeNT LITERA- 
TURE, 5/ net. Putnam 

An investigation of the writings of novelists 

and dramatists of international repute which, 
in the author’s opinion, supports the assump- 
tion that the most varied and widespread 
movements of our day align themselves 
with respect to the personality of Christ. 
The material available from English sources 
is small compared with that from Germany 
and Sweden, owing probably more to 
our inherent dislike of the literary or 
dramatic treatment of sacred themes than 
to any monopoly of materialism. 


Newman (Cardinal John Henry), APoLocia 
Pro Vita Sua, with Introduction by 
Dr. Charles Sarolea, 1/ net. Dent 

It will be interesting to know how far 
this book, fascinating to many minds, will 
make its way with the general public. 

Dr. Sarolea has some excellent sentences on 

Newman’s character, and, though his glowing 

language occasionally oversteps the mark, 

he says much that is noteworthy. Here, as 
in the case of Tennyson, violent matter is 
rinted which the author himself suppressed. 
e excuse offered is not convincing to us. 

The book as Newman left it betrays a 

sufficiently vivid personality. In ‘ Every- 

man’s Library.” 


Swedenborg (Emanuel), Tue Divine Love 

AND Wispom, 1/ net. Dent 
_ ‘Heaven and Hell* has already appeared 
in “ Everyman’s Library,” and Messrs. Dent 
now present ‘The Divine Love and Wis- 





dom,’ with a scholarly Introduction by Sir 


Oliver Lodge. The translation has been 
revised by Mr. F. Bayley. 


Texts and Studies, Contributions to Biblical 
and Patristic Literature: Vol. VIII. 
No. 3, THE Opes or Sotomon, 6/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 

A general account of the early Christian 
hymn - book which forms the subject of 
the present publication will be found in 
The Atheneum for Jan. 15, 1910, where, in 
our review of Dr. Rendel Harris’s original 
edition of the work, we laid due emphasis 
on the importance of the newly discovered 
text. Since that time Dr. Harris himself 
has given us a second enlarged edition of his 
book, and fresh translations of the Odes 
have appeared in German, French, and 
ancient Greek, besides an interesting re- 
translation (naturally always a problematic 
and venturesome task) into Hebrew. 

In these publications, as well as in a large 
number of independent articles, theories 
of a diametrically opposed character have 
been brought forward with regard to these 
deeply religious songs. The prevailing 
opinion still is that Dr. Harris was right 
in regarding the Odes as original Christian 
compositions. Dr. Harnack, on the other 
hand, thinks that in their original form 
they were Jewish, the Christian element 
being due to later interpolation; whilst 
Dr. Menzies goes so far as to maintain that 
they are “ really Jewish throughout.” 

Bishop Bernard’s view that the Odes are 
not only Christian throughout, but also “ that 
the numerous allusions which they contain 
to baptismal doctrine and to the Eastern 
ritual of baptism indicate that they are 
Hymns of the Baptized,” was first put 
forward in The Journal of Theological 
Studies for October, 1910; and the object 
of the work now before us is to fortify this 
theory by a systematic study of the composi- 
tions, preceded by an elaborate Introduction. 
The translation given is in the main that 
of Dr. Harris, by that scholar’s “ great 
generosity," but in the commentary the 
aim of proving the new editor’s special 
thesis is steadily kept in view. 

That there are many allusions in the Odes 
to baptismal ideas may readily be granted, 
but this concession need not commit one 
to the belief that the entire collection is a 
baptismal hymn-book. As significant may 
be regarded the fact that baptism is never 
mentioned. The supposition that they were 
associated “‘ with the teaching of the cate- 
chumens ” would explain the absence of any 
mention of the Eucharist in the compositions, 
but cannot account for the omission of the 
term “baptism” from hymns which were 
baptismal in their very nature. Nor would 
—in view of the fact that baptism could, 
in one way or another, be explained as 
a Pentateuchal ordinance —a_ sufficient 
explanation be found in Prof. Burkitt’s 


idea that “the explicit statement of 
Christian doctrine by ‘Solomon’” would 
be too glaring an anachronism to be 


admitted into pseudepigraphical literature. 

It should be added that the term “ bap- 
tism”’ does occur in v. 19 of the hymn from 
St. Ephraim, quoted on pp. 20-21 of the 
Introduction, though (by a curious slip) the 
statement is there made that “ baptism is 
not explicitly mentioned ” in it. 


Upton (W. Prescott), OurtInes or PRAYER 
Boox History, with Special Reference 
to the Communion Service and the 
Law of Ministerial Vestures, 2/ net. 

Thynne 
An attempt “ to sketch the history of the 

Prayer Book™ and “ to collect information 

not at present available in any other hand- 





book....because the real facts have only 
come to light through recent research.” 
Unfortunately the “information” is ill- 
arranged, the author’s bias always in evi- 
dence, the index poor, the treatment of 
vestments altogether inadequate, and the 
*‘outlines’’ without any reference to the 
Calendar, the Creeds, the Ordinal, or the 
Articles. 


Poetry. 


Avon (William), THe Sovt’s Destiny, 
5/ net. i Allen 
This is a large, comprehensive, and 
beautifully printed book. There is much 
dexterity in the way in which Mr. Avon 
handles his metres. 


Ellis (Henry Daw), Poems, MATHEMATICAL 

AND MISCELLANEOUS. Chiswick Press 

Mr. Ellis has humour, and manages 

ordinary metres skilfully. His most amus- 
ing poems are scientific and mathematical. 


Fairchild (Arthur H. R.), Toe Maxine or 

Poetry, 5/ net. Putnam 

A study of the nature and value of poetry, 

designed to aid the student towards a con- 
sistent view of the subject. 


Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson), Frres: Book IT. 
THE OVENS, and Other Tales ; Book III. 
THe Hare, and Other Tales, 1/ net 
each. Elkin Mathews 

Mr. Gibson here continues the series of 

poems he began in ‘ The Stone, and Other 
Tales.” His stories are still what may 
be called novelettes of low life. He 
always contrives to make them readable, 
but the thought is irresistible that he could 
make them equally readable in prose. In his 
revolt against decoration and rhythmical 
effects he also turns his back on that exact 
choice of words which always marks the 
best poetry. The result is that he strips 
his writing of everything which distin- 
guishes poetry from prose. His feeling is 
genuine; he has a real insight into human 
nature, and a love of nature inanimate. 
But his theory is the theory which underlies 
Wordsworth’s ‘Idiot Boy,’ and its worst 
effects are intensified a Mr. Gibson’s 
choice of the octosyllabic line, a species 
of verse of which Byron deplored the fatal 
facility, and which should be avoided 
above all by versifiers whose natural bent 
is towards language bald or ordinary. 


Gray (Thomas), Poems, with a Selection of 
Letters and Essays, and an Introduc- 
tion by John Drinkwater, 1/ net. 

Dent 

The introducer here is pleasantly fit for 
his business, and he treats his poet admir- 
ably, explaining the things that are essential 
for understanding and enjoyment. In 

** Everyman’s Library.” 


Purnell (Charles William), THz Moprrn 
ARTHUR, and Other Poems, 6/ net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
Even a New Zealand poet (Mr. Purnell 
says his works were written “‘ beneath the 
gleam of the Southern Cross’’) should not 
rhyme ‘‘ Tangaroa ” to “‘ floor.” 


Rossetti (Dante Gabriel), Pozms anp Trans- 
LATIONS, with an Introduction by 
Edmund G. Gardner, 1/ net. Dent 

The bulk of Rossetti’s poems and the 
whole of ‘The Early Italian Poets’ (with 
his translation of ‘La Vita Nuova’) are 
included in this volume. Prof. Gardner 
contributes an admirable Introduction and 
notes on ‘The Early Italian Poets,’ partly 
biographical, and partly concerned with 

recent research. In “‘ Everyman’s ames i 
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Tennyson, Poems, Vol. II. 1857-69, 1/ net. 
ent 
We have more than once expressed doubts 
as to the fairness of reproducing the work 
of a great artist when he has either suppressed 
it or altered it. This volume of “‘ Every- 
man’s Library,” though it contains some 
notable things, is open to that criticism. 
There is some bitter controversy in it 
which Tennyson did not reprint. That 
fact, at least, should have been pointed 
out. 


Bibliograpby. 


Patent Office Library, Sussecr Lists, New 
Series: Sussecr List or WoRKS ON 
Horo.ocy (comprising Determination 
and Division of Time, Dialling, Clocks, 
Watches, and other Time-Keepers) IN 
THE LIBRARY OF THE PATENT OFFICE, 

A Patent Office 

The New Series preserves the same form 

and general arrangement as the preceding one, 

with the exception that the cadines now 

contain marks indicating the location of 

classes of books in the Library—a welcome 
improvement. 


History and Biograpby. 


Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, translated by the 
Rev. James Ingram, 1/ net. Dent 
It is of some interest to recall the fact 
that a translation of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle was first published in its entirety 
in 1823. It is here reproduced with the 
original translator’s Introduction. In 
*“* Everyman’s Library.” 


Blunt (Wilfrid Scawen), Toe Lanp War IN 
IRELAND, 10/6 net. Swift 
Though this volume is issued as the fourth 
of the author’s series of “‘ Egyptian Memoirs,” 
the contents are almost entirely concerned 
with Ireland. The book consists for the most 
part of a transcription of Mr. Blunt’s diary 
during the years 1885-8. 


Bradley (R. N.), MatTA AND THE MEeEDI- 
TERRANEAN Race, 8/6 net. Unwin 
The author’s chief object is to portray 
the psychological characteristics of the pre- 
Aryans in Europe, with a view to offering a 
solution of the problem as to howa people so 
advanced, as the Cretan discoveries show 
them to have been, failed to hold their own 
against the less cultured Aryans. 


Clayton (Joseph), Rosert Ketr anD THE 
Norro.k Rising, 8/6 net. Secker 
This popular account of Kett’s rising is 
based mainly on F. W. Russell’s work, 
published in 1859. The detailed narrative 
is lucid and interesting, and in describing 
the fighting in and near Norwich the author 
shows himself familiar with the local topo- 
graphy. He does not, however, throw any 
new light on the causes of the rising, which 
still remain somewhat obscure. Norfolk 
was not one of the counties to which the 
re on, enclosures of June, 
» Specially applied, and does not appear 
to have suffered, much in this fe 4 t. 
The insurgents’ own ‘ Requests” deal for 
the most part rather with small matters 
than with enclosures. Kett’s private 
feud with a fellow-landowner seems to have 
had more to do with his action than is 
usually admitted. The illustrations include 
Crome’s ‘Mousehold Heath* and ‘The 
Windmill ’—the latter wrongly described— 
and other local views. 


Créveceeur (J. Hector St. John de), Lerrers 
FROM AN AMERICAN FARMER, with an 
Introduction by Barton Blake, 1/ net. 

Dent 
Mr. Blake’s able Introduction recalls among 





years ago, described the then unknown author 
of ‘ Letters from an American Farmer * as one 
of the three notable writers whom the 
eighteenth century had produced. In 
** Everyman’s Library.” 


Cumberland Letters: BEING THE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF RicHp. DENNISON CuUM- 
BERLAND AND GEORGE CUMBERLAND 
BETWEEN THE YEARS 1771 AND 1784, 
edited by Clementina Black, 16/ net. 

Secker 
For notice see p. 299. 


Ellman (the late Rev. Edward Boys), Recot- 

LECTIONS OF A SussEx Parson, 7/6 net. 

Skeffington 

A record of Church and country life as 

it was in Sussex about a hundred years ago. 

The author was Rector of Berwick, near 
Lewes. 


Famous Speeches, Second Series, selected 
and edited by Herbert Paul, 7/6 net. 

Pitman 

Macaulay, Lincoln, Disraeli, Parnell, Glad- 

stone, Lowell, Chamberlain, and Lord Rose- 

bery are among those whose speeches have 

been drawn from. Each speech has an 
introductory note by the editor. 


Gouldsbury (C. E.), Lire In THE INDIAN 
Pouice, 7/6 net. Chapman & Hall 
The career of the author in the Indian 
Police has not lacked incident, and this 
autobiography records many adventures, 
humorous and otherwise. 


Hallam (Henry), ConstirutionaL History 
oF ENGLAND: Henry VII. To GEORGE 
II., 3 vols., 1/ net each, with Introduc- 
tion by Prof. J. H. Morgan. Dent 
Prof. Morgan’s Introduction is principally 
concerned with emphasizing the meaning of 
the expression “ constitutional history " in 
Hallam’s days, and in explaining the degree 
of reverence then felt for the English Con- 
stitution. In “ Everyman’s Library.” 


Lecky (William Edward Hartpole), Leapers 
oF PuBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND: Vol. I. 
Henry Fioop, Henry GRATTAN; and 
Vol. II. Dantet O’ConNNELL, 5/ net 
each. Longmans 

Authorized edition. 

Livy’s History of Rome, Vol. I., translated 

by Canon Roberts, 1/ net. Dent 
Canon Roberts’s translation closely follows 
the original, and is eminently readable. He 
contributes an excellent Introduction, and 
brief but useful notes. In ‘ Everyman’s 

Library.” 


MacGowan (J.)) MEN AND MANNERS OF 
MopeErnN CuHrina, 12/6 net. Unwin 
Mr. MacGowan has lived in China for 
fifty years, and draws largely upon his 
personal experiences. The chapters, with 
one exception, originally appeared as sepa- 
rate articles in The N. China Herald, 
Shanghai. 


Mémoire de Marie Caroline, Reine de Naples, 
INTITULE Dr La RE£voLuTION DU 
ROYAUME DE SICILE, PAR UN TEMOIN 
OcuxarRE, edited by R. M. Johnston, 
10/6 Harvard University Press ; 

London, Frowde 
Marie Caroline, Queen of Naples, is well 
known through her intimacy with Lad 

Hamilton and Nelson. Her relations wit 

another distinguished Englishman, Lord 

William Bentinck, the future Viceroy, are 

forgotten. Nelson was her slave, Bentinck 

her enemy. Nelson strained his instruc- 
tions to oblige the Queen; Bentinck ad- 
hered to his instructions, despite the Queen’s 


other things that Hazlitt, more than eighty ' intrigues, and drove her from Sicily. The 





story of this episode of 1811-13 has been 
told by Mr. Johnston in his ‘ Napoleonic 
Empire in Southern Italy.” He now pub- 
lishes the Queen’s own version of the affair 
from an MS. at Naples, which he prints in 
the original French, carefully edited, with 
an Introduction and notes in the same lan- 
guage (not without misprints). This 
*“Mémoire* was presumably intended for 
publication when the Congress of Vienna 
met, but the author died on September 
8th, 1814, before the Congress opened, 
and her pamphlet did not appear. 

The work is_ unsigned, and _ the 
author usually, but not always, speaks of 
the Queen in the third person. But there 
can be no doubt that Marie Caroline wrote 
it. Mr. Johnston in his Introduction 
gives some examples of the _ internal 
evidence for her authorship, but the patient 
reader of this violent and wordy diatribe 
will soon be convinced that no one but 
Marie Caroline could or would have pro- 
duced it. The evidence from handwriting, 
as set forth in facsimiles of a page of the 
MS. and of a letter from the Queen, is in 
itself unconvincing; yet the corrections 
and additions in the MS., itself a fair copy 
in @ secretarial hand, must be the Queen’s 
work. The lavish use of highly confi- 
dential documents, which only Ferdinand 
IV. and his Queen could have possessed, 
and the exalted tone of many passages, are 
further proofs of Marie Caroline’s personal 
responsibility for the book. 

Apart from the documerts, which, accord- 
ing to the editor, prove, when tested, to 
be accurately quoted—‘“‘ce qui est assez 
remarquable,” as he says with dry humour 
—the ‘Mémoire’ has no great historic 
value. But it is an interesting revelation 
of character. 

We are left with a far higher opinion of 
Bentinck’s patience and tact than we had 
before. He was certainly not the “ grossier 
caporal” of the Queen’s fancy. If he 
erred at all, it was in dealing too gently 
with this “‘ reine furieuse et insensée, cette 
femme méchante et sans mours,” as the 
Moniteur called her in 1805. A woman 
who was suspected by her own physician 
of trying to poison her son deserved little 
consideration. 


Mims (Stewart L.), Cotpert’s West InpIa 

Ponicy, 8/6 net. 
New Haven, Yale University Press ; 
London, Frowde 


The first detailed study of Colbert's 
colonial policy as applied to the West 
Indies, based largely on MS. material found 
by the author in various French archives. 


O’Connor (R. F.), His Grey EMINENCE, THE 
True ‘Friar JOSEPH’? OF BULWER 
Lytron’s ‘ RicHEeuiEv,? a Historical 
Study of the Capuchin Pére, Joseph 
Francois Le Clerc du Tremblay, $1 

Philadelphia, Dolphin Press 
This short account of Richelieu’s right- 
hand man and desired successor, Pére 

Joseph, is largely based upon the work of 

Gustave Fagniez, and is written from 4 

frankly Catholic standpoint. Much atten- 

tion is devoted to his activities as a missioner, 
both personally in France and as director 
of attempts to convert Mohammedans and 

Greek Christians in the East. The second 

chapter describes in detail “the pivotal 

idea of his whole policy,” his abortive promo- 

tion of a seventeenth-century crusade. A 

Latin epic, ‘The Turciade,’ written by 

Pére Joseph to advance the cause, which 

had been lost since its publication in 1625, 

was recently rediscovered in the Barberini 

Library at Rome. Mr. O'Connor misspells 
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Dr. Jessopp’s name, and gives that of Pére 
Joseph’s Seotch instructor in Greek, George 
Crichton, in the barely recognizable French 
form of “ Critton.” 


Pareq (Herbert du), Lire or Davin Lioyp 
GerorGE, Vol. I., 9/ net. 
Caxton Publishing Co. 

We are not in favour of lives of the living, 
nor do we view with pleasure the extensive 
campaign of advertisement in the press 
which some up-to-date politicians seem to 
consider advisable. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
eareer is apparently going to be detailed at 

t length, and will demand many more 
words than the whole biography (generally 
admitted to be adequate) by Mr. Winston 
Churchill of his father. 

The photographs, including a view of Mr. 
George at the age of two and a half, fac- 
similes of writing, &c., will, we presume, 
have their public. It is a public used to 
the word “ great,” and about as good a 
judge of greatness as of the Binomial 
Theorem. 


Price (Eleanor C.), CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU, 

10/6 net. Methuen 

A study of Richelieu as a man and a 

statesman. The author relies largely upon 
the Cardinal’s own letters. 


Putnam (George Haven), A PRISONER OF 
Wak IN Vircini4, 1864-5, 3/6 net. 
Putnam 

It is interesting and pleasant to have the 
mews of academic honours synchronizing 
with the publication of these vivid, gallant, 
and modest reminiscences of the author’s 
share in a great war. True, the share of a 
prisoner in any war is, during the term of 
his captivity, a passive, if impatient one, 
and it is only of that time that we are here 
informed. Of the rest, however, we can 
infer a good deal. For instance, we observe 
that the sword which was taken from the 
young adjutant (at. 20 or under)—on the 
day when he and his half-dozen volunteers 
got surrounded in trying to bring in an 
abandoned gun while the Battle of Cedar 
‘Creek was still in progress—was a presenta- 
tion sword, and bore, “‘in addition to my 
own name, those of the company officers of 
my regiment.” 

We do not doubt that this opusculum, 
straightly fashioned in obedience to orders 
and without conscious literary intention, 
will safely survive its own publishing 
season. It is full of incident, pathetic 
and humorous, and makes the prison 
scene wonderfully present to the reader ; 
while everything is regarded so objectively, 
and treated with so light and quick a touch, 
that the blithe temper and easy vitality of 
the young adjutant’s twenty years get 
back into the book and give it their own 
quality. 


Spears (J. R.), Master Mariners, 1/ 
Williams & Norgate 
A somewhat ambitious attempt to trace 
the history of navigation and the gradual 
evolution of sea-power from the time of the 
Pheenicians to the present day. Special 
attention has been devoted to the work of 
the earlier explorers and the voyages of the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English to the 
newly discovered continent of America. 
The short account of the Phoenicians and 
their struggle with Rome is well done, and 
we have something told us of the origin 
and growth of the Venetians. The chapters 
‘dealing with the Spanish, Dutch, and French 
wars are most interesting where they indicate 
the effect of maritime conflict on the oversea 
trade of the nations involved. The author 

writes in a fluent and colloquial style. 





Thackeray (W. M.), Taz Encuish Humovur- 
ists; THe Four Grorces, with an 
Introduction by Walter Jerrold, 1/ net. 

Dent 

Mr. Jerrold deals competently and plea- 
santly with the personal side of the lectures, 
but he fails to give us a proper appreciation 
of their worth as history and criticism. 

He speaks of the charge of ‘ disloyalty ” 

in ‘The Four Georges,* but he does not point 

out that Thackeray was notoriously unfair 
to kings, and that some of his matter can 
hardly be regarded as historical. Simi- 
larly in ‘ The English Humourists * Thacke- 
ray’s strong likes and dislikes affected his 
writing to a considerable extent, and made 
him an advocate rather than a judge. In 
** Everyman’s Library.” 


Thomas (Edward), Grorce Borrow, THE 
MAN AND His Books, 10/6 net. 
Chapman & Hall 
For notice see p. 301. 


Wilson (James), Rosr Castte, 6/ net. 
Carlisle, Thurnam & Sons 
The history of the residential seat of the 
Bishop of Carlisle. 


Wood (Walter), Tae Barres, being the 
Story of the Greatest Naval Weapon 
from tle First Ship-of-the-Line to 
Present-Day Leviathans, 12/6 net. 

Kegan Paul 

The present work, being intended for 
the general reader, contains little of a 
technical character. It tells of the deve- 
lopment and administration of the Royal 
Navy, from its official establishment in 
1512; and in the earlier chapters we find 
interesting descriptions of many noteworthy 
vessels of the past, to which are added 
notes of historical interest. It may surprise 
some readers to learn that Nelson’s famous 
flagship at one period of her existence 
served the inglorious purpose of a prison 
hulk, and that a breech-loading gun was 
in use in the Navy as early as the reign of 
Henry VII., being carried in the Mary Rose, 
though technical difficulties postponed its 
development until a later period. 

Describing the influence of the French 
wars upon contemporary naval construc- 
tion in this country, the author notes that 
while the prizes taken from the French 
provided excellent models for the guidance 
of the British shipwright, owing to the 
superiority of their design, the inferior 
materials of which they were built often ren- 
dered them unfit for further service afloat. 

In tracing the evolution of the super- 
Dreadnought the author, unfortunately, 
makes little mention of the important 
strategical causes which led to the adoption 
of the line-of-battle-ship as a class distinct 
from her lighter and faster sisters. 

The chapters dealing with modern naval 
armaments and machinery contain some 
interesting data, but the book as a whole 
lacks coherency. The illustrations, com- 
prising many coloured plates and photo- 
graphs of naval exhibits at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum are excellent. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Baty (Capt. Raymond Rallier du), 15,000 
Mixes 1n A Ketcu, 2/ net. Nelson 
Since no indication of its being a transla- 
tion is given in this spirited narrative, we 
assume it was written in English by its 
author; though, touching his conversations 
with Tristan da Cunha islanders, this brave 
French sailor refers to his English as lame 
and halting. At all events, we may offer 
him our congratulations upon the produc- 





tion, in very pleasing English, of a singu- 
larly graphic and interesting narrative, en- 
livened by a consistent good-humour and 
jolly wit which are thoroughly French. 
France may be proud of the fact that in 
this twentieth century there may be found 
among her sons men so daring and adven- 
turous that they may fairly be described by 
Prince Roland Bonaparte as “ sixteenth- 
century adventurers lost in the twentieth 
century.” Justly and aptly the author 
says :— 

“That is a good compliment, and, indeed, 
though I make no claim to fame for what we 
did, yet, as Prince Roland Bonaparte has said, 
we voyaged like the sea-dogs of the early romance 
of the sea, in a small boat and with a small crew ; 
and our adventures on Desolation Isiand and on 
the wild seas were like those of the men who, 
four centuries ago, ventured out into the unknown 
in a great simplicity.” 

From sheer love of adventure and ex- 
ploration the author and his brother pur- 
chased and equipped a Boulogne fishing 
ketch of 48 tons—we prefer to take the 
author’s figures from his text, rather than 
the publishers’ from the book’s cover— 
and set out on a fifteen - thousand - mile 
deep-sea voyage, by way of Rio de Janeiro 
and Tristan da Cunha to the little-known 
Kerguelen Islands of the Antarctic, and 
thence, after useful exploration work, to 
Port Melbourne. 

The narrative is admirably concise and 
realistic, and withal, we think, it owes some- 
thing to Defoe. It would delight a sailor, 
and, we are assured, would hold the interest 
of any healthy boy; yet it is full of infor- 
mation, which would be appreciated by 4 
student. That is no small tribute to the 
literary gifts of the French master - mariner 
who wrote it. 


Chatterton (E. Keble), ToroucH HOLLAND 
IN THE VIVETTE, the Cruise of a 4- 
Tonner from the Solent to the Zuyder 
Zee through the Dutch Waterways, 6/ 
net. Seeley 


For the amateur yachtsman this book will 
undoubtedly have considerable fascination. 
It is full of information and small incident 
dear to the heart of the man who enjoys 
navigation for its own sake, and it contains 
numerous harbour plans and charts. But 
to the general reader, who may be seeking 
fresh side-lights on the charms of Holland 
as a delectable holiday-ground, it will, we 
fear, prove a little disappointing. As a 
matter of fact, Holland itself is not reached 
until nearly halfway through the book. 
True, Mr. Chatterton has a praiseworthy 
predilection for old-world nooks and corners, 
and now and then gives us happy descrip- 
tions, such as those of Numansdorp, 
Stijensas, and Bruinesse; and there are 
besides several lifelike sketches of national 
character. 


Clare (Constance Leigh), Tot BRENNER 
Pass: Trrou From KurstTein To Riva, 
6/ net. Century Press 


Miss Leigh Clare recalls many pleasant 
places and many historical facts which 
deserve the attention of the traveller. 
She has studied her district in the best 
German books, and has picked up incidents 
which other English writers have missed. 
She covers a country a good deal wider than 
“The Brenner Pass”™ itself, and takes us 
for pleasant excursions up the Zillerthal, 
up the Grédenthal, and through other 
valleys. In an old visitors’ book at Schwaz 
she notes that the only British signature 
she found was that of Sir Walter Scott, who 
was there on May 29th, 1832. On the 
domestic architecture of Tyrol she writes 
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well, and especially on that of Sterzing 
and Brixen. There is much in her book 
that supplements the information of the 
ordinary guide-book, and it should be 
welcome to the leisurely traveller. The 
map is on too small a scale. 


Cobbett (William), Rurat Rives, with an 
Introduction by Edward Thomas, 2 
vols., 1/ net each. Dent 

We cannot but wish that the biographical 
sketch had not been cut short when its 
subject had reached the age of 30, in order 
to make room for a glowing description of 
his style. The story of Cobbett’s trial in 

1831 is much too good a thing to omit. Mr. 

Thomas’s Introduction is admirable. In 

** Everyman’s Library.” 


Douglas (Norman), FounTAINS IN THE SAND, 

7/6 net. Secker 
An account of rambles among the oases 
of Tunisia. 

Fraser (J. Nelson), America, OLD AND 
New: Impressions oF Stx MONTHS IN 
THE States, 7/6 net. Ouseley 

For notice see p. 301. 

Lees (Frederic), WANDERINGS ON THE ITALIAN 
Riviera, 7/6 net. Pitman 
The record of a leisurely tour in Liguria. 


Livingstone (David), Misstonary TRAVELS 
AND RESEARCHES IN SouTH AFRICA, in 
Murray’s Shilling Library. 

Ross (Edward Alsworth), CHANGING AMERICA: 
STupDIEs IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY, 6/6 
net. Fisher Unwin 

For notice see p. 301. 


Economics. 


Greig (Teresa Billington), THz ConsuMER IN 

ReEvOLrtT, 1/ net. Swift 

A terse summary of the evils consequent 

upon the divorce of the worker’s view-point 

from that of the consumer, to the consequent 
advantage of the “ profiteer.” 


Bducation. 


Duckworth (Francis G.), From a Perpa- 
GOGUE’S SKETCH-Book, 5/ net. 

Fisher Unwin 
For notice see p. 303. 

Educational Classics: THe EpucaTionan 
Writines oF JoHN LocKE, edited by 
John William Adamson; Rousseau 
on EpvucatTion, edited by R. L. Archer ; 
and VIVES AND THE RENASCENCE Epv- 
CATION OF WOMEN, edited by Foster 
Watson, 4/6 net each. Arnold 

For notice see p. 303. 


Pbilology. 


Wright (Andrew), Court-Hanp RESTORED ; 
or, THE StTupDENT’s ASSISTANT IN 
READING OLD DEEDS, CHARTERS, RE- 
corps, &c., neatly engraved on Twenty- 
Three Copper Plates, describing the 
Old Law Hands, with their Contractions 
and Abbreviations, &c., Tenth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged, with Seven New 
Plates, by Charles Trice Martin. 

When a new edition is issued in 1912 of 
a standard work of reference first published 
in 1773, it is sufficient evidence that it 
supplies a want. The seven new plates 
referred to in the title are those added to 
the ninth edition in 1879, the glossaries 
to which have been revised and augmented. 
In none of the numerous paleographical 
handbooks available will the student of 
English legal documents find anything like 
the assistance here given him in deciphering 
the special forms taken by our Chancery 
hand ; and, used in conjunction with ‘ The 
Record Interpreter ’* of the editor, this book 
should solve every difficulty likely to be met 
with in consulting our records. 





Scbool=Books. 


Bell’s English Classics: BurKE’s SPEECH ON 
CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA, MARCH 
22, 1775, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by John Morrison, 1/6 
The Introduction affords the author the 
opportunity of enlarging on the merits 
of Burke’s great speech ; at the same time 
he impartially criticizes the inconsistencies 
of the famous orator. The notes, both 
literary and historical, are decidedly good, 
while the summary of events with dates is 
useful for reference. 


Bell’s Latin Picture Cards, Specvitvm ImPERI 
Romani, edited, with Vocabularies 
and Exercises, by Frank 8. Granger, 
1/3 net. 

We are unable to recommend these cards. 
Their colouring is crude, and the text strikes 
us as being too advanced for the children to 
whom the pictures are likely to appeal. 


Chemistry Questions, Theoretical and 
Practical, selected from the Papers of 
the Civil Service Commission, and edited 
by A. Percival Newton, 1/ Bell 

An example of almost every type of ques- 
tion set during the last ten years will be 

found in this k. 


Contes d’Hier et d’Aujourd’hui (2™° Volume), 
edited by J. S. Norman and Charles 
Robert-Dumas, 2/ Bell 

Well equipped with illustrations, bio- 
graphical notices of the authors used, model 
exercises, questions, and notes in French, 
this book should be a success. The stories, 
beginning with ‘ Le Roman de Renard * and 

a selection from Rabelais, and ending with 

a Christmas tale of last year by M. Robert- 

— are all of the sort to appeal to young 

folks. 


English Literature for Secondary Schools: 
TANGLEWOOD Ta.es: Part II. Crrcr’s 
Paxtace, THE POMEGRANATE SEEDs, 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE, edited for Schools 
by J. H. Fowler, 1/ Macmillan 

A well-printed little edition. The stories 
are neither abridged nor altered. 


Fairgrieve (Clara A.), A RupDIMENTARY 
FReENcH CoMPOSITION BOOK FOR THE 
Use oF BEGINNERS, 1/ Harrap 

A series of exercises on the rudiments of 
the subject, requiring from the pupils only 

a limited French vocabulary. The help 

afforded in the notes to the more difficult 

passages is sufficient. 


Harrap’s Dramatic History Readers: Boox 
IV., by Fred E. Melton, 1/3 
The imaginary scenes portrayed in lively 
dialogue make interesting reading, but can 
scarcely be regarded as of much real value 
towards acquiring a knowledge of history. 


Holbrook (Florence), Cave, Mounp, AnD 
LaKkE DWELLERS, AND OTHER PRIMI- 
TIVE PEOPLE, 1/ Harrap 

Children of to-day are taught the story of 
the beginnings of the human race and the 
endeavours of its childhood—its domestica- 
tion, alphabet, trade, and religion. As the 
subject is one which is usually treated in 
kindergartens, it should be noted that this 
book is suitable for the junior forms of the 
school proper. 


Jones (H. Sydney), Exercises 1n MopDERN 
ARITHMETIC, 2/6 Macmillan 
These exercises will be found most useful 
in supplementing the ordinary classbooks, 
as the compiler has maintained an easy 
gradation of difficulty throughout, and has 
given prominence to those parts of the 
subject, such as the Metric System and 
Approximations, which figure conspicuously 
in the examinations of to-day. 





Lingua Latina Series: Prous Annus, by 
W. L. Paine and C. L. Mainwaring, 1/6; 
Decem FaBvLAE PVERIS PVELLISQvE 
AGENDAE, by W. L. Paine, C. L. Main- 
waring, and Miss E. Ryle, 2/ 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

The compilers of these volumes have 
published under the respective titles the 
lessons in Latin used by themselves in the 
direct method of teaching the language, 

While we consider that a child’s introdue- 

tion to a foreign language should be through 

the medium of a vocabulary far simpler than 
that found in the early pages of ‘ Primus 

Annus,’ we can commend the two books to 

teachers as containing much excellent matter 

particularly well suited to the system 
advocated. 


Niver (H. B.), A Brier Story or THE WorLpD: 
Part I. ANCKENT PEOPLES AND THEIR 
Heroes; Part II. MopeRN Nations 
AND THEIR Famous MEN, 1/6 —_ Harrap 

This attempt to compress within the space 
of 200 pages the salient points in the his- 
tory of the world may be reckoned fairly 
successful though it naturally gives the 
reader only a skeleton of the subject. With 
its many illustrations, it will be a welcome 
addition to the school library. 


Pendlebury (Charles), A PREPARATORY ARITH- 
METIC, 1/6 Bell 

A clear exposition of the elementary 
principles of arithmetic, including the latest 
requirements of the examination syllabuses. 


Perry (Charles Copland) and Turquet (André), 
ConTINENTS, CitEks, Hommes, a New 
French Reading Book and Aid to 
French Composition for Higher Forms 
in Schools and Candidates for Public 
Examinations. Macmillan 

The subjects chosen for description in this 
new French Reader are of general interest 
and the compilers are to be congratulated 
on their pleasing style, as well as on the 
excellent short notes following each chapter. 


Robertson (J. Logie), A History or ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 3 Parts, 1/4 each. 
Blackwood 
A revised edition of a useful book. The 
three slim parts contain a surprising amount 
of summarized information, and the lists 
of dates at the end are likely to be decidedly 
useful. In 1909 the book was authorized 
for use in Belgian schools. 


Fiction. 


Aminoff (Baroness Leonie), THz BroapD 
WaxLK, 6 Constable 
A young Kentish squire visits a Russian 
family related to him through the medium 
of a runaway match made four generations 
back, and finds love awaiting him. We 
are introduced into a pleasant backwater 
of Russia; not the distracted Russia of 
Gorki or Andreiev, but that other placid 
Russia that we meet in the pages of 
Gogol, and sometimes in Turgeniev. In the 
extraordinary charm and _ simplicity dis- 
played we are reminded of ‘ Marie - Claire, 
though Madame Aminoff appears to have 
a wider store of experience to draw 
upon. The defects of diction are to be 
regretted. Colloquialisms, split infinitives, 
Russian idioms translated verbatim, and 
queer words derived from imagination or 
bad memory (“ beautic” is a specimen of 
the last) considerably detract from the 
pleasure to be gained from the book. 


Bagot (Richard), DaRNELEY Pxace, 6/ 
Methuen 
Its sober title gives little indication of the 
ultra-romantic romance of the contents, to 
which cardinals and clairvoyants, injured 
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Sicilians and mysterious men of science, | Haggard (H. Rider), Kive Sotomon’s MINES, Neuman (B. Paul), Smmon Branpry, 6/ 
gontribute their quota of colour and excite- 7/6 net. Cassell Murray 


ment. A question of double personality is 

the chief motive. Its existence is not very 

convincingly sustained, but the fairy-tale 

atmosphere covers all such deficiencies 

kindly. 

Beeston (L. J.), DacoBert’s CaILDREN, 6/ 

Stanley Paul 

A “story of the Franco-Prussian War, 
Jentifully sprinkled with “ diable,” “ sacre- 
Jeu,” “‘ tonnerre,” “‘ pardieu,” &c. 


Bendall (Gerard), Tae Inuustons or Mr. 
AND Mrs. BRESSINGHAM, 6/ Lane 
A novel in which there is much witty 
conversation. The principal characters are 
a husband and wife who find each other 
rather boring. Having each experimented 
with an “illusion,” they come together 
again and go for a second honeymoon. 


Bindloss (Harold), Tue Trustee, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
This long and conscientiously written 
story is sadly lacking in humour. The plot 
ets altogether out of hand as we travel 
ackwards and forwards between Canada 
and England. 
Bride’s Breviary (The). Hodder & Stoughton 
Written in the form of a diary. The 
author, whoever it is, has given us a very 
charming character-study. 


Buchan (John), Prester Joun, 7d. net. 
New edition in “‘ Nelson’s Library.” 
notice see Athen., Sept. 17, 1910, p. 319. 


Chesterton (Gilbert K.), Tae Crus oF QUEER 
Trapes, 1/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
If Mr. Chesterton has produced these 
tales purely for amusement, as the friends 
who have read them aver, while regretting 
that he should not have better employed 
his time and talents, we nevertheless 
admit he has fulfilled his object. On the 
other hand, if they are up-to-date parables, 
as we ourselves believe, he wilfully defeats 
his object by throwing dust in the eyes of 
his readers. As the inventor of such parables 
can undoubtedly furnish the explanation of 
them better than any one else we lay upon 
him the moral obligation of giving the one 
to all purchasers of the other. 
Clowes (Alice A.), Maset Percivat’s Mar- 
RIAGE, 6/ Routledge 
We imagine that this story has been padded 
out with great care and precision to reach the 
due length of a six-shilling book. The 
result is dull, though now and then we come 
across passages worthy of a better setting. 


Costello (Pierre), TarnrED Lives, 6/ 
Holden & Hardingham 
A murder mystery complicated by a 
problem in hereditary insanity. The book 
would have gained by compression. 


Edginton (May), THe ADVENTURES OF 
Napo.reon PRINCE, 6/ Cassell 
“Honour but not honesty, pride but not 
principles, manners but no morals,” was 
the motto of this hero of romantic fraud. 
His adventures are skilfully told, and the 
author carries the plot along with unusual 
vitality. 
Flowerdew (Herbert), THe Vira Mystery, 
6/ 


For 


Stanley Paul 

An entertaining story of crime and romance 

judiciously mixed. The plot is highly 
bapeobable, though by no means original. 


Gaskell (Mrs.), Cousin Pariuis, and Other 
Tales, 1/ net. Dent 
An excellent sketch of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
career as @ novelist is contributed to this 
volume by Mr. Thomas Seccombe. ‘ Cousin 
Phillis’ first saw the light in The Cornhill 
about two years before the death of its 
author. In “‘ Everyman’s Library.” 





In his note to this handsome edition the 
author tells us that he does not intend 
revising the story again. He gives a hint, 
however, that Sir Henry Curtis and Capt. 
Good do but slumber. The eight illustra- 
tions in colour, by Mr. A. C. Michael, fit 
the text admirably. 


Hamilton (Cosmo), THE Outpost or ETER- 
NITY, 6/ Hurst & Blackett 

The best that can be said for Mr. Hamilton’s 
latest novel is that, save for its milk-and- 
water conclusion, it is never uninteresting. 
Its principal feature is a striking study of 
a girl, who, brought up with her sister by 
a drunken father and a semi-insane mother 
to poach, swear, and fight, has nevertheless 
a fine character. Unfortunately, Mr. Hamil- 
ton does not succeed in making her develor- 


| ment appear convincing. 


Hewlett (Maurice), Mrs. LANCELOT, a Comedy 
of Assumptions, 6/ Macmillan 
For notice see p. 304, 


Jones (W. Braunston), Our Nance, a Story 
of Whitechapel. Ouseley 
A more unnatural person than the stagey 


| artist-hero it would be difficult to imagine. 
| Kingsley’s Yeast, 1/ net. 


Dent 

Contains Kingsley’s prefaces to the first 
and fourth editions, and a brief Introduction 
by the general editor. In ‘‘ Everyman’s 


Library.” { 

Lady X.. Decrrer Nis, New Edition, 1/ net. 
Long 

Long’s Sixpenny Net Cloth Novels: Tue 


Maenetic Girt, by Richard Marsh ; 





| novel. 


| 


| 


Concerned with the persecution of the 
Jews in Russia. Did it emanate from a 
young and unknown hand, we should have 
welcomed it as a work of promise, but ftom 
Mr. Neuman we can only regard it as a 
hurried, and consequently none too weli- 
constructed, effort. 


Norman (Mrs. George), Tue St.ver Dress, 
6 Methuen 
It is seldom that the course of true love 
“runs smooth” in a novel, and ‘The 
Silver Dress’ is no exception. The heroine 
has no friends except women until she is 
thirty-five, but at this period she meets the 
hero, and after many complications all ends 
happily. The book is pleasantly written. 


Ollivant (Alfred), THe Roya Roan, 6/ 
Methuen 
This tale of the life and death of a Cock- 
ney should help many of those better circum- 
stanced to understanding. As literature it 
has several glaring defects. We could almost 
suppose that the first part had been written 
in deference to publishers’ requirements of 
so many thousand words in a full-dress 
We do not wish to suggest that the 
publishers of the book have been guilty 


| of this commercial view, though we have 


met with it even where it might little 
have been expected. The ending also, 
which is made to synchronize with the 
death of the victim of economic muddle, 


| is most unduly protracted, and what might 


| 
' 


and Tue MATHESON Money, by Florence | 


Warden. 


Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc), Mary PrecHE tt, 6/ 
Methuen 
Though the old theme of two men in love 
with the same woman is the groundwork, 
there is nothing else hackneyed about this 
story. Readers who are acquainted with 
the author’s former works will not be dis- 
appointed either in the plot or the por- 
trayal of the characters. All the same, we 
question the possibility of the disappearance, 
and reappearance without recognition, even 
for a few months, on which much of the 
plot turns. The love-story of an old maid, 
who, with her sister, has a minor part in 
the plot, is so delightfully described that 
we are reminded of ‘ Cranford.’ 


Lusk (Lewis), Sussex Oak, a Romance of the 
Forest Ridge of Sussex, 6/ Ouseley 
There is little plot in this over-long and 
ill-constructed story of life in a small 
farmhouse. The neurotic family introduced 
as boarders are unconvincing and disagree- 
able, and strike a jarring note amid the 
pleasant monotony of country life, to which 
we are called upon to resign ourselves. 


Marchmont (Arthur W.), 
SQuaRE Mystery, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A murder and its ensuing complications, 
evenly distributed among the chapters, form 
the substance of this novel. This evenness 
of distribution in the sensational passages 
deprives the ingenious dénouement of the 
greater part of its effect. 


Marryat (Capt.), MastermMAn Reapy. 
One of the “ Nelson Sixpenny Classics.” 


Montgomery (K. L.), THE Gate-OPeners, 6/ 
Long 

Superstition is an important item in this 
exciting story of the Welsh tollgate riots 


THe EAGRAVE 


' of 1843. 





have served for enlightenment will more 
probably, as it is, increase sentimental 
mawkishness. 


Oppenheim (E. ,Phillips) Tae BLack 
WatcuHErR, Cheap Edition, 7d. net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
Orezy (Baroness), MEADOWSWEET, 6/ 

Hutchinson 

A story as “sweet” as its name, with 
many prettily worded descriptions of pretty 
scenes and pretty people ; but lacking some- 
thing in reality and depth, while the plot 
has not the cunning of some of this author’s 
former works. It all turns on Lady Jeffreys’s 
selfish vanity, to which she sacrifices the 
happiness and good name of her sister 
Boadicea (why such a name?) without the 
slightest scruple. Sir Baldwin Jeffreys 
is a rather pathetic husband, and there 
is @ nice young naval lieutenant who 
does all that he ought. Uncle Jasper and 
Aunt Caroline supply a comic, homely touch 
to the picture, and Cousin Barnaby’s extra- 
ordinary greed makes an excellent foil to 
Boadicea’s character. Possibly we shall see 
them all on the stage before long. We 
are surprised to read of “a day in July™ 
with ‘the orchard fragrant with spring 
flowers”; also the continuous singing of a 
thrush on a hot July afternoon hardly 
accords with that bird’s customary habits. 


Pemberton (Max), THe Vircin Forrress, 6/ 

Cassell 

A story of the siege and capture of the 

fortress of Metz, written chiefly from the 

German point of view. The hero is a young 
Englishman fighting for the Germans. 


Philips (F. C.), THz Srrance ADVENTURES 

or Lucy Sarr, 1/ Drane 

The adventures are incredible, but de- 

scribed with a realism makes them not only 
amusing, but also convincing. 


Rawson (Maud Stepney), Taz Taree An- 
ARCHISTS, 6/ Stanley Paul 
“The Three Anarchists” here intended 
are Love, Birth, and Death. In their 
influence upon a woman’s life the author 
has discovered “a theme of some origin- 
ality and dramatic possibilities. 
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story deals with the hopeless efforts of 
@ young wife to mould the character of 
her middle-aged husband, whose bleak and 
sordid personality and churlish disregard for 
most of the amenities of life in the business 
of money-getting are presented with con- 
siderable power and psychological insight. 
We fail, however, to sympathize with the 
methods of the heroine, who endures daily in- 
sult and humiliation with an almost irritating 
patience where a more rebellious course of 
action might have proved effective. The 
relations between the scapegrace son and 
his stepmother provide the sensational 
element, and the im tragedy which is 
the direct result is, perhaps, the most 
powerful incident of the plot. The atmo- 
sphere of a small country town is cleverly 
8 


Rayner (Emma), THE DitemMa oF ENGELTIE, 
6/ Cassell 
The romance of a Dutch colonial maid 
in 1702, written in the swashbuckling 
English which novelists seem to imagine 
characteristic of any century before the nine- 
teenth. However, Engeltie was a charming 
girl, and will probably have many twentieth- 
century irers. 


Redfield (Martin), My Love anp I, 6/ 
Constable 
We trust readers of this novel will recog- 
nize that the existence of such men as the 
leading character is responsible for the 
perpetuation of ill-assorted couplings. The 
moral seems to be, that if an imbecile can only 
hedge himself round with sufficient senti- 
mentality, and thus escape the degradation 
of spirit usually consequent upon being 
mated to a commercial parasite, he may 
be able to turn out stuff for the public to 
read, and real poetry for his individual con- 
sumption. By comparison with the two 
principal characters, the subsidiary ones 
are wholly delightful, and the book is worth 
perusal for them alone. 


Reed (Myrtle), Tae Wurire SHIExp, 6/ 
Putnam’s Sons 
These stories, in which sentiment, pathos, 
and humour, are cleverly intermingled, 
should prove good entertainment for leisure 
moments. Their delicate handling and 
honesty of intention will commend them. 
The volume, which is of the type reckoned 
specially suitable as a present, is illustrated 
by Dalton Stevens. 


Richberg (Donald), In rHE Dark, $1.25 net. 

Chicago, Forbes & Co. 

The wrapper of this book heralds it in 

characteristic American fashion, but we are 
not impressed by the contents. 


Richards (Laura E.), Grorrrey STRONG ; 
and Mrs. TREE, 3/6 net each. 

Simpkin & Marshall 

Mrs. Richards achieves the atmosphere 
of lavender, old lace, and sentiment, so 
popular in the United States, with great 
1 and no little charm. The two stories 
are slight enough, but pleasant and readable. 


Rita, Countess Dapune, 2/ net. 
Stanley Paul 
A revised edition. The publishers purpose 
issuing in a similar style several of Rita’s 
earlier novels. 


Rowlands (Effie Adelaide), To Love anp To 

CHERISH, 6 Everett 

This book is unadulterated melodrama, 

in which a stage villain of the most approved 

type is presented in the person of a peer of 
e realm. 


——— 


St.Mars (F.), ON Narure’s Trai, a Wonder- | Warden (Florence), Tue Bap Lorp Locxmyg. 


Book of the Wild, with Introduction by | 


Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson, 6/ net. 


Nisbet | 


These tales, which have already ap- 
peared in various magazines, are written in 
@ vivid style reminiscent of Mr. Kipling’s 
** Jungle Books,”* and should prove popular 
with lovers of animal stories. The illustra- 
tions, by Mr. Ernest Aris, are excellent, and 
artistically mounted. 


Sélincourt (Hugh de), A DAUGHTER OF THE 
Mornine, 6 Chatto & Windus 
The point at which a human being attains 
individuality and the power of doing things 
unsuggested by custom or obedience is 
certainly one of the most romantic in life ; 
and Mr. de Sélincourt is happy in making 
it the starting-point of this original and 
pathetic story. His heroine, a wealthy girl 
of Oxfordshire, is inspired by the glory of 
a@ June morning to pray to be the Morning’s 
daughter. As if in answer to her prayer, 
she thereupon becomes cognizant of, and 
influenced by, Nature’s simple, lawless, 
law-breaking love. Her lover is timid, and 
renounces her in a self-abasing letter, and 
she is near despair. The Morning, however, 
of which she is the daughter, does not fail 
her; for she has the light needed to dis- 
tinguish between worth and rubbish, and 
the force to keep herself well by refusing to 
be inert. The story is not faultless: only 
@ juvenile satirist could be excused for 
making a fussily-puritanical parson the 
father of an illegitimate child whose mother 
he had abandoned. 


Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Toe INNER SHRINE, 
Cheap Edition, 7d. net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 


Sidney (Gerald), My Doc anp I, 1/ net. 
Bristol, Arrowsmith ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
Mr. Sidney is decidedly humorous in 
laces, but he overdoes his effects, and his 
Cook is spoilt by exaggeration. Were he less 
uproarious, he would probably be funnier. 


Sterne (Laurence), Tristram SHanpy, with 
Introduction by Prof. Saintsbury, 1/ 
net. Dent 

Prof. Saintsbury is always abundantly 
interesting, whether one agrees with him or 
not. Here he needs, like the book he intro- 
duces, “‘ fit readers,” and we hope that he 
will find them, for he supplies an excellent 
summary, not only of the main facts of 

Sterne’s life, including his wife and daughter, 

but also of his merits and defects. The 

latter are faithfully dealt with, as might be 
expected, and it is important that they 
should be. In “‘ Everyman’s Library.” 


Tolstoi (Count Leo), ANNA KARENINA, trans- 
lated by Rochelle S. Townsend, 2 vols., 
1/ net each. Dent 
The translator has aimed at reproducing 
the spirit of the original rather than at a 
literal rendering. The result is highly satis- 
factory, in that the strength and directness 
of the ogee have come unscathed through 
the ordeal of translation. The Bibliography 
is capable of some amendment. In “ Every- 
man’s Library.” 


Vance (Louis Joseph), THz Banpsox, 6/ 
Grant Richards 
A diverting American story by an author 
who has the , owes of keeping the reader on 
the qut vive. The critical may object to 
his mutilation of our language, and many 


TON, 6/ 

| The story, as indifferent as it is facile 
of a mystery surrounding “a man whogs 
| face even his own valet never sees.” 


| 

| White (Stewart Edward), THe Siew ar Si, 
6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
| It may be doubted whether Mr. White 
| is wise in leaving his stories of the wild ang 
| entering the field of scientific imagination, 
But ‘The Sign at Six’ is an ingenious and 
exciting story, the scene being laid in New 
York. That city is visited with a kind of 
modern version of the plagues of Egypt, 
The author handles his situations more or 
| less cleverly, but is lacking in mastery 
of detail. 


Williamson (Mrs. E. K.), THrncs as Tury 
ARE, 6/ Long 
This ought not to be. 


Wilson (Theodora Wilson), A Mopzpry 
AHAB, 6/ Stanley Paul 
A certain baronet is engaged in appro- 
priating land to make a deer-run, in which 
enterprise he is opposed by a woman artist, 
with whom his elder son, on returning from 
Canada, falls in love. Complications ensue, 
connected with the existence of the yo 
brother. The sentimentality of the author's 
style impresses us unfavourably. 


Wintle (Harold), Unriz raar Day, 6/ 
Ouseley 
Amongst the many French mots, Latin 
tags, and scraps of English verse which 
appear in this book, “ Dieu et mon Roi” has 
the distinction of providing its key-note. 
The Empire and the race are considered 
to. be severally in danger of disintegration 
and degeneracy, and a Royalist Party is 
therefore formed by a body of sportsmen— 
“men of action, whether it is in sailing a 
yacht, hitting a ball, or pulling an oar,” 
they being the type upon whom the Empire 
is invited to depend. The love-interest is 
not allowed to predominate, and apart from 
some stirring yacht-racing scenes, there is 
little in the book that appeals to us. 


Fuvenile. 


Hearle (Advena), Totp By THE Ayag, 1/ 
net. Clifton, Baker & Son 
‘Told by the Ayah’ is an unpretentious 
little book containing eight Indian fairy- 
stories, such as the peasantry love. The 
preface to each story and two chapters of 
similar material seem out of place, and 
hardly compensate for the slight character 
of the stories themselves, which only Anglo- 
Indian children are likely to appreciate. 


Kingsley’s THe Water - Basiss, with 
Twenty-Four Illustrations in Colour by 
Ethel F. Everett, 3/6 net. 

Chapman & Hall 

As, when the dance went through the 
lighted hall, the hero of Burns’s lyric mur- 
mured to himself ‘‘ Ye are na Mary Morison.” 
so, in turning over the illustrations in the 
new edition of ‘The Water-Babies,’ one 
is tempted to say to the artist: “‘ You are 
not Arthur Rackham.” Here are the 
sweeping lines, the schemes of greys and 
browns, and the tricks of manner; but 
where are the beauty of design and the 





people may take exception to naming the | 
villain after a well-known and much- | 


discussed public man; but few will deny 





that he is entertaining. 


accomplished draughtsmanship ? The long, 
flat feet of Miss Everett’s facile children and 
their swollen, protruded upper lip—as 


though they suffered, fairies and all, from 
adenoids—hecome, by repetition, a little 
| repulsive. 
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Ingelow (Jean), Morsa THE Farry, illus- 

trated by Dora Curtis, 1/ net. Dent 

A handy reprint, in good plain type, 
suitable for young eyes. 


Stead (Richard), ADVENTURES IN SOUTHERN 
Seas. Stirring Stories of Adventure 
among Savages, Wild Beasts, and the 
Forces of Nature. Seeley & Service 

This volume is mainly composed of extracts 
from accounts. It would have been better, 
perhaps, if the passages chosen had been 

i at greater length, for the author’s 
intervening text (poor in itself) gives an 
annoying impression of frequently skipping 
romantic details. The photographic illustra- 
tions are good. 


Wiggin (Kate Douglas), A Curtp’s JouRNEY 
with DICKENS, 1/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A contribution to Dickensiana which, 
though small, attests yet once more the 
devoted affection he inspired amongst those 
who had the good fortune to meet him. 


General. 





intercourse of nations. The subject, indeed, 
is so comprehensive as to need a fuller and 
more extended examination. The author 
has missed the opportunity of writing a book 
which is much needed, and which he would 
seem to be well equipped to produce. 


Greek Literature, 8/6 net. 


| 





the formation of a ‘‘ Maritime Peace e 


Schvan (August), Tae Great SoxvrTion, 1/ 
net. Swift 

So far as we can make out, Mr. Schvan’s 
‘Great Solution’ rests mainly, after our 
ceasing to believe in a personal God, upon 
the reorganization of the British Army, and 


We gather that this league would consist of 


New York, Columbia University Press; | the British, French, and American navies, 


London, Frowde 


These lectures lay special emphasis on 
the universality and permanent power of 


| 
| 


their respective spheres being the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and the Pacific. Why the 
German and Japanese navies should be 


Greek literature. They were delivered by | left out we are not informed. For an advo- 


scholars at Columbia University. 


Jamblin (Rev. Robert), THe Reapinc oF 
DivinE SERVICE IN THE CHURCH, 1/6 
net. Skeffington 

The author is of opinion that every candi- 
date for Holy Orders should have a special 
course of instruction in elocution. The 
book has a short Preface by the Bishop of 

Chichester, and is divided into three parts, 

namely, ‘ Articulation and Phrasing,’ ‘ Voice 

Production,” and ‘Church Services Anno- 


| tated.’ 


Baldry (W. Burton), Spoor, a Little Book ' 
of Men and Other Things, illustrated by | 


Alfred Leete, 1/ net. Ouseley 


There is nothing subtle about this little | one or two good things it contains. 


book. The humour is printed for the most 
part in large type, that he who runs may 


read. Judging from our own experience, | 


we fear he may not always laugh. 


Bryant (Robert), ReveLations, 5/ net. 


Swift | 


This is stated to be the outcome of “a 
ear of suffering ’’—a circumstance which of 
itself hardly justifies publication. 


Carlyle (Thomas), Past AND PRESENT, with 
an Introduction by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, 1/ net. Dent 

Emerson’s eulogy of ‘ Past and Present,’ 
reprinted from Dial, recalls the fact 
that his introduction to Carlyle took place 
through the medium of J. 8. Mill, whom 

Emerson had altogether failed to impress. 

In “ Everyman's Library.” 


Dawson (Grace), WHat 1s HeatrH ? 1/ net. 
Rider 
This little book is a sequel to the author's 
work ‘How to Rest,’ and she contends 
“that health can only be realized in its 
entirety by the understanding and keeping 
of God's laws for body, mind, and spirit.”* 


Eller (George), Secret Drptomacy, 3/6 net. 
Swift 

It is a pity that Mr. Eller, who can 
certainly be counted among the small 
minority who have any close knowledge of 
foreign affairs, has not written a book of 
greater weight and importance. The first 
chapters consist of a summary of more 
than forty years of European diplomacy. 
So brief a record of international events is 
without any practical value. But in the 
latter half of the book he touches on present- 
day issues with perspicacity and judgment. 
He deals with the necessity of democratizing 
an outworn aristocratic system of diplomacy ; 
he analyzes the powers of the press and 
finance; he condemns the policy of the 
ce of power, and insists on the necessity 

of @ better understanding with Germany 
m order to secure peace in Europe. His 
exaggerated appreciation of Bismarck and 
Bismarckian methods is not entirely in 
keeping with his sincere desire for a more 
open and a more honest tradition in the 


| when we noticed the first volume. 
| use, as far as possible, the original sources, 








Kernahan (Coulson), Taz Bow-Wow Boox 


oF Doc«-Love, Doc-Loyattry, Doc- 
NONSENSE, AND Doc-Liwericks, 2/6 
net. Nisbet 


The greater part of this book is made up 
of futilities, which mask unfortunately the 


Muses’ (The) Pageant: Myrus anp Le- 
GENDS OF ANCIENT GREECE, retold by 

W. M. L. Hutchinson: Vol. II. My rus 

OF THE HEROES, 1/ net. Dent 

We spoke of the methods of this book 
It is to 


a plan which saves the reader from a dose of 
sentimental modernism. In ‘“‘ Everyman’s 
Library.” 


Quincey (Thomas de), Tar Encuiso Matrt- 
ACH, AND OTHER Essays, with an 
Introduction by J. Hill Burton, 1/ net. 

mt 

““Everyman’s Library” may fairly be 
regarded as an educator of the public taste, 
and we therefore desire to see introductions 
which will explain the merits and defects of 
the writings put before us. Here we find only 


| alively description from ‘The Book-Hunter’ 


of De Quincey’s strange habits and indiffer- 
ence to pet editions. Thereis nothing about 
his date, his friends, or his style. Yet his 
association with the Lakers, as he called 
them, is of prime importance and interest. , 


Robertson (W. A.), CoMBINATION AMONG 
Rattway CoMPANIES, 1/ net. 
Constable 
It seems hardly necessary to point out 
to the railway companies the advantages of 
amalgamation. A more difficult task is to 
show the advantages accruing to the public, 
and for this Mr. Robertson has made out a 
good case. 


Roget (Peter Mark), Tazsaurus or ENGLISH 
Worps anpD Purasgs, fully revised by 
Andrew Boyle, 2 vols., 1/ net each. 

Dent 
This is a work of distinct value, if properly 
used, and a happy addition to “ Everyman’s 

Library.”* The editor’s revision is, on the 

whole, capably done, though we doubt the 

expediency of adding many foreign phrases 
under a general headi People who have 
no real idea what they mean will use them, 
and make an even greater muddle than they 
do at present. The Latin here is not sans 
reproche, nor can it be used sans peur. It 
has clearly not received sufficient attention. 








cate of universal disarmament the author 
strikes us as singularly bellicose. 


Sedgwick (Arthur George), THz Dermo- 
cratic Mistake: Godkin Lectures of 
1909, delivered at Harvard University. 

New York, Scribner 
The questions here raised relating to 
popular government are treated in @ manner 
which does not limit their utility to the 
people whose political institutions are criti- 
cized. ‘‘ Responsibility to the ple” by 
means of secure tenure of office is the 
author’s chief idea. 


Stebbing (William), Truras orn TRUvUISMS, 
Part II., 4/ net. Frowde 
The author is possessed in no small 
degree of the qualities which he ascribes to 
the ideal editor—‘“‘ a sponge for the absorp- 
tion of news, and a mirror—not a convex one 
—for the reflecting of it *—with the substitu- 
tion “‘ views” for “news.” His musings 
have @ sedative effect, subverting no com- 
monly accepted theories, but revealing the 
personality—kind, quizzical, and thoughtful 


—of a mature man of the world. 


Strong (Archibald T.), PeERADVENTURE, A 
Book or Essays In LirerRary CRITI- 
cism, 5/ net. Simpkin & Marshall 

These essays first saw the light in Aus- 
tralia. They display knowledge and under- 
standing ; and we notice a judicious balancing 
of values. 

Warrington County Borough Museum Com- 
mittee, RePorT OF THE DIRECTOR AND 
LIBRARIAN for the year ending June 


30th, 1912. Warrington, Mackie 
Waterman (Nixon), Boy WanrTep; THE 
Girt WANTED, 2/6 net each. Harrap 


Mr. Waterman, an American, has in ‘ Boy 
Wanted’ linked together some verses (for 
which he wisely makes no claim to apes | 
merit) with some advice in prose, the who 
being studded with well-known quotations. 
Mr. F. E. Bumby is the editor of the Eng- 
lish edition. 

The companion volume is a book of 
‘‘ cheerful counsel” to girls. The author 
has thought it advisable “to adopt a homely 
style, as far removed as possible from the 
atmosphere of ponderous wisdom that usually 
offends the young.” The English edition 
has been edited by Grace Bartruse. 


Wolf (Baron von der Osten-Sacken), THE 
LEGAL Posrrion OF THE GRAND-DuCcHY 
oF FINLAND IN THE Russian EMPIRE, 
with a Preface by E. A. Brayley Hod- 
getts, 5/ net. Lamley 

A work of research originally written in 

German, afterwards translated into Russian, 

and now presented for the first time in 

English. Its aim is to state the case of 

Finland fairly, and without bias against 

Russia. 


‘Pampblets. 


Leeds University: Courses >r LECTURES, 
TuTroRIAL CLASSES, AND PRACTICAL 
Work 1N Socrat ORGANISATION AND 
Pusuic Service, Prospectus for the 
Session 1912-13. The University 
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FOREIGN. 


Theology. 


Collectanea Biblica Latina cura et studio 
Monachorum S. Benedicti: Vol. I. 
Lisper PsALMORUM JUXTA ANTIQUISSI- 
MAM LATINAM VERSIONEM, nunc primum 
ex Casinensi Cod. 557 ed. D. Ambrosio 
M. Amelli. Rome, F. Pustet 

The beginning of a series due to the 
revision of the Vulgate. The Preface is 
signed by Dr. Gasquet, “‘ Commissionis pro 

Vulgata Preses.”* 


Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orien- 
talium: No. 65. Scrrerores ARABICI, 
Series III. Tomus V., Textus, AGAPIUS 
Episcopus MABBUGENSIS, 21m. 60. No. 
66. Scrrprores Atruropici, Series II. 
Tomus VI., Versio, ANNALES REGUM 
Iyasvu Il. er Ivo’as, 9m. 60. No. 68. 
Scrirptrores 42ruropict, Series IT. Tomus 
XXV., Textus, Vira Sanctorum In- 
DIGENARUM, 12m. 80. 

Leipsic, Harrassowitz 


Poetry. 


Vita Nuova (La) di Dante, per cura di Michele 
Scherillo, “‘ Classica Biblioteca Hoepli- 
ana,”’ 2 lire. Milan, Hoepli 
New edition. 


History and Biograpby. 


Robinson (Frederick Walter), Marius, Satur- 
NINUS UND Guaucta, Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der Jahre 106-100 v. Chr. 

Bonn, Marcus & Weber 

This new number of the ‘‘ Jenaer His- 
torische Arbeiten”’ is a careful study of 
seven tangled years in the later Republican 
history of Rome, with copious use of the 
original sources—literary, numismatic, and 
other. The inquiry is carried out with 
sobriety and knowledge, and all who have 
to deal with this thorny period and 
the authorities for it—certain chapters in 

——- Plutarch, Cicero, and so forth— 

will do well to look through Mr. Robinson’s 

130 pages. 


General. 


Hugo (Victor), France er BELGIQUE, ALPES 
ET Pyr ES; and L’HommeE qui Rit, 
2vols., 1/ each. Paris, Nelson 


Additions to the excellent edition of 
Victor Hugo which has already met with 
due appreciation both in France and Eng- 
land. The letters and studies of travel are 
well worth reading, and full of human interest. 
The extraordinary novel of the man with the 
mutilated face has wild absurdities patent 
enough to English readers, but the pathos of 
Dea and the philosophy of Ursus and Homo 
more than make up for them. 


Romana Tellus, Rivisté mensile d’Archeo- 
logia, Storia, Arte e Bibliografia, diretta 
Romolo Ducci, Anno I., Nos. 1-4, 

Olire 25 each. 
Rome, 22, Piazza Mignanelli 
The object of this little paper is to provide 
@ review of Christian and pagan archeology 
in Rome and its neighbourhood. It opens 
appropriately with an article on Giam- 
battista De Rossi, based on Marucchi’s 
a The notices of books cover a wider 


Ciptiens of New Books and Lists of Forth- 
coming ks on Sci Fine Arts, and 
Drama ae be found under their LaieSoaes 


VARIETY OR UNIFORMITY IN 
EDUCATION? 


Nor a few people in England to-day view 
with alarm the increasing advocacy of 
educational uniformity. Cowper observed 
that “‘ Variety ’s the very spice of life.” 
Has that ceased to be true? Uniformity 
in the long—the not very long — run 
issues in dullness, atrophied interest, sleep 
of the imagination. It is— experience 
shows it—impossible to apply mechanically 
the same physical régime to all persons. 
Is it likely, then, that one intellectual 
régime can suit the endless variety of human 
minds and souls ? 


Not only does diversity of temperament 
preclude educational uniformity : differences 
of later career complicate the problem—dif- 
ferences arising from the circumstances of 
home, and from the economic needs, of 
different districts. F “xy 


Yet the trend of theory, and to some 
extent of practice, is towards the stereo- 
typing of system. Some boldly proclaim 
that Eton, the older Grammar School, and the 
newer Municipal Secondary School should 
conform to a common pattern. Many 
proclaim their belief that any and every 
‘ private ’’ school is inferior to the modern 
Girls’ High School. Finally, there is a 
demand for the assimilation, if possible— 
or, at any rate, the dovetailing—of the 
primary and secondary curricula. Surely 
this is a step, not towards life, but death. 
The object of education is not to turn out 
indistinguishable jellies from a common 
mould, but to perfect individuals, and train 
them to use their several personalities in 
the service of the commonwealth, the 
mother-land. 


Some uniformity is, of course, essential : 
here, as elsewhere in human life, the whole 
problem is one of proportion, of balance. 
It is of vital importance to determine 
where uniformity makes for strength, 
where diversity makes for more. The 
virtue of private judgment, as history shows, 
may become not only noxious, but also ridicu- 
lous. There are fixed truths here and now 
which are practically the same for all. If 
these have, as doubtless they have, their 
limitations, and require qualification, yet 
their underlying verity is, for us men, uni- 
versal. Though two cats and two steam- 
engines do not make four anything, yet it 
is for mankind’s convenience and instruc- 
tion to know that in the abstract 2+ 2=4, 
To distinguish, to guide his pupils to dis- 
tinguish, the cases where the general con- 
sensus of opinion is valid from those where 
individual opinion rules rightly and fruit- 
ully is, perhaps, the educator’s most 
important réle. Horror-struck at the sight 
of some walking encyclopedia of facts, 
denuded of the power to use them either 
rationally or xsthetically, the teacher may 
turn in his haste and say, “‘ Before all things 
I will train judgment.” Notwithstanding, 
facts have importance, not only for their 
own sake, but also because it is impossible to 
train a vacuum. The “ trained judgment ”’ 
must have something to judge, therefore 
information cannot be banished. This much 
is perhaps true: if youth be trained to 
use mental and spiritual powers upon facts 
—on congenial facts, and on those which, 
if less congenial, supply useful buckram to 
temperamental w ess or deficiency—it 
may be left to itself to acquire afterwards more 
and more facts, more and more materials, 
for ju ent. No person who is really 





though remains ignorant contentedly. 
His information may differ from his next- 





door neighbour’s: one cares for the points 
of a pig, another for those of a picture, but 
these are all “facts.” The need for each 
one of us is that our education should teach 
us what to look for—.e., to distinguish the 
centre, not to muddle ourselves with corol- 
laries—and how to look for it: “ This for 
you, that for me, now, but perhaps not 
then.” The individual manipulation of 
“the general plan’’—there is education’s 
problem and goal. These cannot be solved 
or reached by uniformity of means and 
method. 

Besides the trend of opinion, some c 
in environment seem to tend towards 
increasing uniformity of life. People some- 
times speak, for instance, as if improved 
facilities of communication were all gain: 
we hear complacent platitudes about the 
diffusion of knowledge and the spread of 
general information. These things are good 
and valuable, but we shall do well to remem- 
ber that most, if not all, things have the 
“defect of their quality,” that nothing is 
all gain, that the answer to that insistent 
question “ Will Fortune never come with 
both hands full ?”’ is a universal negative. 
The rapid, and to a large extent uniform, 
circulation of news and information must 
tend to some stereotyping. To take one 
small instance. A few years ago every 
important London newspaper printed its 
own report of the debates in the House of 
Commons. Perhaps those debates are not 
of vital importance, yet those individual 
reports made not only for greater interest, 
but also for fuller and more correct’ knowledge. 
No two people, however skilled and honest, 
give, without collusion, exactly the same 
account of what we call the same thing. 
Phenomena may be less fixed than some of 
us are apt to suppose. The old method of 
debate-reporting is poorly replaced by a 
uniform report from a central agency. The 
same holds in all cases of the acquisition and 
communication of knowledge, whether of 
large or small matters: the personal ele- 
ment, the individual contribution, must 
always count. It is this individuality which 
the tendency towards monotony and uni- 
formity in education may end in curtail- 
ing or suppressing to a serious degree. 

And how interesting individuality is, 
failure or not! It is well known that the 
architects of Beauvais Cathedral aimed at 
raising a stupendous pile which should 
out-top the neighbouring cathedral at 
Amiens. They neglected the received views 
of building; the pillars and arches of that 
incomparable choir soared ambitiously, 
giddily, into the heavens. With what 
result ? That it twice fell; that the plans 
had to be altered—yet with what superb 
adherence to their original design in the 
invention of the form of the supporting 
piers !—and that finally they spent on mak- 

choir and transepts secure the wealth 
which should have built the nave. The 
passer-by, as he contemplates the finished 
glory of Amiens, and compares with it the 
truncated wounded splendour of Beauvais, 
may perhaps murmur something about 
vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself, and 
so forth. 
Yet—a monument of splendid failure 
perhaps—the choir of Beauvais still remains 
@ matchless masterpiece of sky-aspiring 
grace, a lace-like dream in stone and glass, 
the flashing of a vision seen by a few, trans- 
lated as well as might be for the admiration 
and comprehension of the many. 
These are not achieved in any 
place where individuality is suppressed. 
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Literary Gossip. 


M. Hewnrit CorpDIeER in the current 
number of the Journal des Savants calls 
attention to a proof of the discovery of 
America in the eleventh century which 
has hitherto passed unnoticed. In the 
Saga of Eric the Red it is said that when 
Thorfin Karlsefne returned from ‘‘ Mark- 
land,’’ or Newfoundland, in 1005, he took 
back to Greenland with him two children 
from the northern land of the Skraelings, 
and four words of their language are pre- 
served in the Saga. These words were 
thought by the Greenlanders to be the 
names of the children’s parents or chiefs ; 
but M, Cordier shows that they can be 
traced to Esquimaux phrases of the 
present day, two of them meaning some- 
thing like ““ Wait a moment” and “ the 
Northern Islands ”’ respectively. To this 
he joins the statement of Prof. Waldemar 
Jochelson (of St. Petersburg) that the 
scientific expedition sent by Mr. F. P. 
Riabuschinski to Kamschatka has proved 
the morphological connexion of the Kams- 
chatkan language with several Indian 
dialects of North America. This derives 
additional interest from the news last 
week from America of the discovery by 
Mr. V. Stefansson of tribes of white 
Esquimaux, showing many traces of Norse 
descent, on the shores of Coronation Gulf, 


THE correspondents who have recently 
discussed in the daily press the best 
method for preserving the parish registers 
of England and Wales appear to have 
overlooked the fact that a Royal Com- 
mission is now sitting which will deal, 
in due course, with the subject of local 
records of public interest. If there is 
any reasonable doubt whether parish 
tegisters should be included in that 
category, steps might well be taken to 
enlighten the Commissioners on the sub- 
ject. 

THE OFFICIAL RECORD of the recent 
progress through India of the King and 
Queen has been written by Mr. John 
Fortescue, author of ‘ A History of the 
British Army,’ and will be published on 
October Ist by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
under the title ‘ Narrative of the Visit to 
India of their Majesties King George V. 
and Queen Mary, and of the Coronation 
Durbar held at Delhi, 12 December, 1911.’ 
The outlines of this famous journey are, 
familiar to most people; but Mr. For- 
tescue gives many details which necessarily 
could not be included within the limits of 
& newspaper report. The book contains 
a series of illustrations of prominent 
events, places, and personages. 


_ Messrs. Putnam’s Sons are prepar- 
ing ‘The Latin Works and the Corre- 
spondence of Huldreich Zwingli,’ the Re- 
former of German Switzerland, edited by 
the late Dr. Samuel Macaulay Jackson. 
Dr. Jackson also edited the well-known 
series inaugurated some time ago, entitled 
“ Heroes of the Reformation.” Dr. Jack- 
son’s own contribution to this series was 
“The Life of Huldreich Zwingli.’ 





A FOURTH and greatly enlarged edition | 
of Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s ‘Modern Ger- 
many’ will be published by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder on the 30th inst. It is | 
practically a new book, nine chapters, 
comprising about 250 pages, having 
been added to it. In these Anglo- 
German relations, the Morocco Crisis, 
and Germany’s relations with the British 
Dominions, with Russia, and with Turkey 
are discussed. Other chapters deal with 
the break-up of the Triple Alliance, and 
the General Election of 1912. The rise 
of the Social Democratic Party, and | 
German Industrial Conditions, are also 
discussed. | 





THE SECOND VOLUME of the Second | 
Supplement of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ will be published on October 
3rd. It extends from Faed to Muybridge, 
and includes 578 memoirs from the pens of 
181 contributors. 

The third and concluding volume of 
the new Supplement (Napier-Young) is 
in active preparation for publication in 
November. 


THERE are’ very few, if any, transla- 
tions of Japanese novels in existence 
which are not “‘ adapted ” to the supposed 
tastes of European readers. Mr. F. Victor 
Dickins has now, however, translated 
Rokujiuyen’s famous ‘Story of a Hida 
Craftsman’ exactly as it stands in the 
original, and the book will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Gowans & Gray in 
a limited edition. 


‘Jonn JonaTHAN & Company,’ by 
Mr. James Milne, is a record of a journey 
across the Atlantic, through America 
and Canada, and home again to England. 
It is the pilgrimage of a mind bent on 
anecdotage, not at all a chronicle of miles 
covered. Messrs. Chapman & Hall will 
publish the book about the middle of 
October. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


THE use of original sources in school 
history classes has lately been discussed 
with some vigour in educational circles. 
There is a wrong and a right in the 
matter, as usual. The wrong use of 
sources, so far as boys and girls are 
concerned, is to base all their history 
work on their own inferences, many 
(possibly the majority) of which are likely 
to be fallacious. Research methods at 
school are not desirable. The right plan, or 
something near it, seems to be that original 
authorities should play a subordinate part 
and supplement the textbook, sometimes 
preceding and sometimes following its 


use. Certain parts only of a set period, 
and these of first-rate importance, 
should be selected for treatment by 
the “source” method, which should 


be employed chiefly to furnish lively 
illustration of general statements, and 


; treaties and charters. 





facilitate the creation of an atmosphere. 
An obviously good plan is occasionally | 
to set a form to collect first-hand informa- | 
tion on a special point, and from the | 


gathered material to work out reasonable 
conclusions in class. It is often con- 
venient for teacher and taught to have 
before them the full text of important 
On the whole, it 
is a reasonable view that ‘“ source-books ” 
should not, as a rule, be used by pupils 
under fifteen years of age. 


THE Seconp ANNUAL MeetiNG of the 
Latin Reform School was held at Bangor 
University from the 4th to the 14th inst. 
Over eighty teachers of both sexes were 
in residence, and a full programme was 
provided. From 9.15 to 1 every morning 
there were four lectures or classes ; and the 
evenings were devoted to the singing of 
Latin songs or the acting of Latin plays 
and dialogues. There were elementary 
classes, matriculation classes, conversa- 
tion lessons, and lectures. Though there 
are other directions in which reform in 
Latin teaching is desirable, this meeting, 
as others have done before, laid special 
stress, and we think rightly, on experi- 
ments in the so-called direct method of 
instructing beginners. 


Fotitow1ne on the establishment of 
Diplomas in the Humanities, in the year 
1908, by the Senate of the University of 
London, a notable development has re- 
cently taken place. While the Diplomas, 
as at first instituted, were arranged to 
meet the requirements of students who 
attended the more popular courses, namely, 
History, Literature and Economics, and 
Social Science, the Senate have this 
year decided to add to these a fourth 
Diploma in the History of Art. 


Six courses of study have been’approved 
for this Diploma. Two courses on the 
History of Architecture will be heldgat 
the British and the Victoria and Albert 
Museums, by Mr. Bannister Fletcher; 
a course on Greek Art and National Life 
will be given at the British Museum, by 
Mr. 8. C. Kaines Smith ; and a course on 
Five Centuries of Decorative Art is to be 
delivered at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum by thesame lecturer. In addition 
to these, Mr. Percival Gaskell is delivering 
a course of lectures on Florentine Painting 
and Sculpture, at the University Buildings, 
South Kensington, and one on North 
Italian Art, at the Regent Street Poly- 
technic. 


The University Extension Board has 
also arranged for an attractive series 
of lecture-demonstrations on the History 
and Architecture of London. The feature 
of these courses is that the students visit, 
under the guidance and direction of the 
lecturer, the various buildings which 
illustrate the particular period to be 
studied. 


It has been decided, as we mentioned 
some little time ago, to hold a York- 
shire Summer School of Geography in 
August, 1913. Centres of instruction will 
be established in the neighbourhood of 
Whitby and of Settle, and in the in- 
dustrial districts of the West Riding. 
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NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


SEpr. Theology. 
23 Life of St. Francis of Assisi, by Father 
Cuthbert, illustrated, 12/6 net. Longmans 


24 The Immanence of God in Rabbinical 
Literature, by Principal J. Abelson. 
Macmillan 


24 Christian Faith and Worship, Sermons, by 
the Rev. John Gamble. Macmillan 
26 Evangelicalism: Has it a Future ? by the 
Rev. R. G. Gillie, 1/6 net. Cassell 


28 The Times and Teaching of Jesus the 
Christ, 12/6 net. Longmans 


28 The Johannine Epistles, by the Rev. Alan 
E. Brooke, 10/6 Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 


Poetry. 
24 O Soul of Mine! by J. Rhoades, 1/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 
27 Constab Ballads, by Claude McKay, 1/6 net. 
Watts 


History and Biography. 
23 Unseen Friends, by Mrs. William O’Brien, 
6/6 net. Longmans 
24 The Wood Family of Burslem, by F. 
Falmer, 42/ net. Chapman & Hall 
24 Thirteen Years of a Busy Woman’s Life, by 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie, illustrated, 16/ net. Lane 
26 England and the Orleans Monarchy, by 
Major J. R. Hall, 14/ net. Smith & Elder 
26 Sixty Years of a Soldier’s Life, by Major- 
General Sir Alfred E. Turner, 12/6 net. Methuen 
26 The Love Affairs of the Condés, by H. Noel 


Williams. illustrated, 15/ net. Methuen 
__ 26 William the Silent, by Jack Collings Squire, 
illustrated. 10/6 net. Methuen 


__ 26 A Liie of Sappho, by Mary Mills Patrick, 
illustrated, 3/6 net. Methuen 
26 Stuart Life and Manners, a Social History, 
by P. F. W. Ryan, illustrated, 10/6 net. 
Methuen 
27 The Independence of Chile, by A. Stuart 
Chisholm, 7 /6 net. erner Laurie 
27 The Minority of Henry III., by Kate 
Norgate. Macmillan 
27 Twelve Years in a Monastery, by Joseph 
McCabe, Third and Revised Edition, paper 6d. 
net, cloth 9d. net. Watts 


Geography and Travel. 

23 Andorra, the Hidden Republic, by Lewis 
Gaston Leary, 5/ net. Fisher Unwin 
24 British Somaliland, by R. E.  Drake- 
Brockman, 12/6 net. Hurst & Blackett 
_ 25 South America: Observations and Reflec- 

tions, by the Right Hon. James Bryce. 
Macmillan 
25 Voyages and Wanderings in Far-off Seas 
and Lands, illustrated, 3/6 net. Headley 
25 Japan as I Saw It, by A. H. Exner, illus- 
trated, 7/6 net. Jarrold 
27 Vancouver to the Coronation, a Four Months’ 
Holiday Trip, by J. J. Miller, illustrated, 7/6 net. 


Watts 
28 Alpine Studies, by W. A. B. Coolidge, illus- 
trated. Longmans 


Sports and Pastimes. 


25 My Book of Favourite Dogs, by F. T. 
Barton, illustrated by G. V. Stokes, 3/6 net. 


Jarrold 
26 Motor-Cars and their Story, by F. A. 
Talbot, 21/ net. Cassell 


Sociology. 
26 Questions of To-day and To-morrow: Free 
Trade, Preference, The Small Farmer, &c., by 
Sir Alfred Mond, 1/ net. Methuen 


26 Gibbins’s Industry in England: Historical 
Outlines, Seventh Edition, 10/6 Methuen 
Economics. 


23 Thorold Rogers’s Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages, Eleventh Edition, 10/6 net. Fisher Unwin 


Philology. 
26 Loeb Classical Library, Vols. I1.-V. 


Heinemann 
School- Books. 


26 The Stevenson Reader, edited by Lloyd 
Osbourne, 1/6 Chatto 
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Sept. Fiction. 
23 The Adventures of Bobby Orde, by]Stewart 
Edward White, 6/ Fisher Unwin 
24 The Bountiful Hour, by Marion Fox, 6/ 


ne 
24 The Sleeping Village, by Julia Neville, 6/ 
Lon, 


4 

24 Left in Charge, by Victor L. Whitechurch, 
6/ Long 
24 Sport and the Woman, by Campbell Rae- 
Brown, New Edition, 1/ net. Long 


24 Mirage, by E. Temple Thurston, 2/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 


24 General Mallock’s Shadow, by W. B- 


Maxwell, 6/ Hutchinson 
24 The Veldt Dwellers, by F. Bancroft, 6/ 
Hutchinson 


25 Idle Hands, by Ellis W. Clinton, 6/ 
Jarrold 


25 The Lovers, by Eden Phillpotts, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 


26 Sister-in-Chief, by Dorothy 4 Beckett, 3/6 
Cassell 
26 The Weaving of the Shuttle, by C. Holmes 


Cautley, 6/ Duckworth 
26 The Mistress of Kingdoms, by Bridget 
Maclagan, 6/ Dedkworth 


26 The Outcaste, by F. E. Penny, 6/ Chatto 
26 The Ace of Hearts, a Political Romance of 
High Politics, by C. Thomas-Stanford, 6/ Methuen 
26 Light Freights, by. W. W. Jacobs, New 
Edition, 1/ net. Methuen 
27 The Story of Harvey Sinclair, by George 
Trelawney, 2/ net. Werner Laurie 
27 Thomas Hardy’s Works, Wessex Edition : 
Vol. XI. The Trumpet Major; Vol. XII. Two 
on a Tower, 7/6 net each. Macmillan 
28 Windfrint Virgin, by Wilkinson Sherren, 6/ 
Ham-Smith 


Juvenile Literature. 


23 The Book of Saints and Heroes, by Mrs. 
A. Lang, edited by Andrew Lang, illustrated, 6/ 
Longmans 
23 Old Rhymes with New Tunes, composed by 
R. Runciman Perry, illustrated, 2/6 net. 
Longmans 
23 One of the Awkward Squad, by Tom Bevan, 
3/6 Nisbet 
23 A Bush Mystery, by John Mackie, 3/6 Nisbet 
23 The Ghost Rock, by Frederick Watson, 3/6 
Nisbet 
23 The Flying Submarine, by Percy Westerman, 
3/6 Nisbet 
23 Schoolgirl Honour, by Kathlyn Rhodes, 3/6 
Nisbet 


23 Terry the Girl Guide, and Nadia to the 
Rescue, both by Dorothea Moore, 3/6 each. Nisbet 
24 Green Willow, and Other Japanese ay 
Tales, by Grace James, illustrated by Warwic 
Goble, 5/ net. Macmillan 
26 The Bran Pie, edited by 8S. H. Hamer, 3/6 
net. Duckworth 
26 The Twins of - ee | Mag- 
dalene Horsfall, 3/6 net. ckworth 
26 The Adventures of Spider & Co., by S. H. 
Hamer and Harry Rountree, 1/6 net. Duckworth 
26 Golden House, by B. Sydney Woolf, 1/6 net. 
Duckworth 
26 Two Troubadours, by Esmé Stuart, 3/6 
Smith & Elder 
26 Magic Dominions, by A. F. Wallis, 3/6 
Smith & Elder 
26 Oddle and Iddle; or, The Goblins of Aloe 
Shamba, by Mrs. Gerard Collier, 3/6 
Smith & Elder 
26 A Child’s Book of Verses, illustrated by 
Jessie Willcox Smith, 3/6 net. Chatto 
28 Sea Scouting and Seamanship for Boys, by 
W. Baden Powell, 1/ Glasgow, Brown & Son 


General Literature. 


24 An Australian Native’s Standpoint, by 
William J. Sowden, 5/ net. Macmillan 
24 An Anthology of Babyhood, by Muriel N. 
D’ Auvergne, 3/6 net. Hutchinson 
25 Thoughts of a Queen, by Carmen Sylva, 3/ 
net. Jarrold 
26 The Altar Fire, by A. C. Benson, New Edi- 
tion, 3/6 net. Smith & Elder 
26 The Pocket Borrow, Selections, edited by 
Edward Thomas, 2/ and 3/ net per vol. Chatto 





———_ 


NEXT MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


AMONG the contents of the third number of 
Bedrock will be ‘ Recent Discoveries of Ancient 
Human Remains and their Bearing on the 
Antiquity of Man,’ by Dr. A. Keith; ‘ Mistaken 
Identity,’ by Clifford Sully ; ‘ What will Posterity 
say of Us?’ by the Hermit of Prague ; ‘ Modern 
Vitalism,’ by Hugh Elliot, dealing largely with 
the Bergson school of thought ; and ‘ Uncommon 
Sense as a Substitute for Investigation,’ by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. Research notes are contributed by 
Dr. Buckmaster; and the number will also 
contain notes on new apparatus, and a critical 
review of the work of the recent Eugenics Con- 
gress, contributed by the acting editor. 


In Blackwood’s Magazine * Imperialism in the 
Future,’ by Mr. Arthur Page, suggests a plan for 
the federation of the Empire. ‘The Abu Zait 
Conspiracy ’ is a complete story of the Blackwood 
type. ‘The Wife of Benedict Arnold,’ by Mrs, 
Andrew Lang, ‘sketches the career of Peggy 
Shippen, who married Arnold, the American 
general who deserted to the English during the 
War of Independence. ‘ The Unfortunate Saint,’ 
by Mr. St. John Lucas, is a satire. There are also 
articles on ‘ Magdalen College,’ to which the 
Prince of Wales proceeds next month, and ‘ The 
French Electoral Reform,’ by Mr. T. F. Farman. 
Miss J. M. Callwell contributes ‘ Old Ulster 
Memories.’ The first part of a new instalment 
of ‘ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern,’ by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, is given; and ‘ Musings without Method’ 
and the continuation of ‘ Hocken and Hunken,’ 
by “ Q,”’ complete the number. 


THE part of Chambers’s Journal for October 
will contain the following: ‘ The Stranger on the 
Aventine,’ by Miss L. Milne Rae, chaps. ivi. ; 
‘The Panama Canal,’ by the Hon. Mrs. C. G. 
Murray; ‘A Frozen Millionaire,’ by Capt. J. B. 
Chaffer ; ‘ A Modern Robin Hood,’ by Lascaris ; 
‘ Katherine Frances, Countess of Dundonald,’ by 
Percy Cross Standing; ‘An Old Charter-Box’ ; 
‘Paraguay’; ‘The Romance of a Sheet of 
Writing-Paper’; ‘The Kearney Gravity Tube- 
Railway,’ by W. O. Horsnaill; ‘The Killing 
Pace,’ by C. Edwardes; ‘A New Field for 
Mountaineers,’ by F. A. Talbot; ‘ The Perfect 
Inn,’ by W. S. Douglas; ‘The Far-reaching 
Arm,’ by F. Bateman; ‘ The Heart of Things,’ 
by H. Leach; ‘ The Secrets of Longevity,’ by 
H. O. Bruce ; and ‘ Who’s Who in America.’ 


The Cornhill Magazine for October contains 
the customary instalments of ‘ Michael Ferrys,’ 
by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, and ‘ The Grip of 
Life,’ by Agnes and Egerton Castle. ‘ The King’s 
Son,’ namely, the Duke of Monmouth, is the 
subject this month of Miss Marjorie Bowen’s 
series ‘“‘ God’s Playthings.” Dr. Stephen Paget 
contributes ‘ The Genius of Pasteur,’ a summary 
of his saving gifts, not to mankind only, but also 
to the domestic animals. In ‘Swinburne at 
Etretat’ Mr. Edmund Gosse tells, among other 
events, how Swinburne was nearly drowned, 
and how he came to meet with young Mau- 
passant. ‘On a Marble Stair’ is a Cornish 
sketch by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. ‘ Ernest 
Struggles; or, A Railway Man’s Life in the 
Sixties,’ is based by Mr. H. G. Archer on a book 
almost entirely suppressed by the Great Western 
Railway, whose directors found the reminiscences 
too sharply barbed. Sir Henry Lucy writes on 
‘The Vineyards of France,’ and Lieut. T. C, 
Fowle on a visit to ‘ Fort Lockhart and Dargai, 
with their memorable fields of valour; while 
‘ John Honorius’ is a short story by Judge Parry. 


Harper's Magazine will contain: ‘The Fur- 
Harvesters,’ by F. E. Schoonover ; ‘ Land of Rain,’ 
a poem, b ichard Le Gallienne; ‘ Barjavel’s 
Civet of . by T. A. Janvier; ‘O Wise and 
Strong,’ a poem, by Anne Bunner; ‘ Your United 
States,’ Seventh Paper, by Arnold Bennett; ‘Con- 
fessions, by Alice Brown; ‘Song,’ by Ellen 
Glasgow ; ‘A Search for the Last Inca Capital,’ 
by Hiram Bingham; ‘The Blue Kimono,’ by 

bert Henri, comment by W. Stanton Howard; 
‘Mary Bowman of Gettysburg,’ by Elsie Sing- 
master ; the continuation of ‘ The Judgment House,’ 
by Sir Gilbert Parker; ‘Wonder Song,’ by G. 
hillips ; * The Rose,’ by Harriet Prescott Spofford ; 
‘In the Town a Wild Bird Singing,’ a poem, by 
Florence Earle Coates; ‘The Anklet of the 
a te,’ by Louise Closser Hale; ~ Little 
Feller,’ by Elmore Elliott Peake ; ‘Mark Twain,’ 
Twelfth Paper, by A. Bigelow Paine; * Flower 0’ 
ord Warren; and ‘The 





the Road,’ ed Maude 
orrest Crissey. 
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SCIENCE 
—-o>— 
The Building of the Alps. By T. G. 
Bonney. (Fisher Unwin.) 


No English geologist of the present day 
has written more extensively about the 
making and shaping of the Alps than 
Prof. Bonney; nor has the Professor 
written without adequate preparation. 
It appears that he has made no fewer than 
thirty-five visits to the Alps, the first as 
far back as 1856; and these visits, at 
least of late years, have been generally 
undertaken, not for mere pleasure or 
adventure, but for definite scientific work, 


each planned with the view of clearing | 


up some geological difficulty or investigat- 
ing some obscure point in Alpine petrology. 
It is therefore not without confidence that 
the author handles his subject in the 
volume before us. It is a substantial 


volume, beautifuliy illustrated, and con- | 


tains the record, in a connected and 
permanent form, of his matured views 
on Alpine geology. 

The building of the Alps has been so 
extremely complicated that there is room 
for much divergence of opinion among 
those who have made it a study. Prof. 
Bonney is recognized as a thoroughly 
independent observer, not given to look 
through other people’s spectacles, nor to 
borrow their conclusions. Hence it comes 
about that he sometimes finds himself 
holding opinions that run counter to 
those of other geologists of distinction, 
perhaps even those who have passed their 
lives in Alpine lands. Controversial 
matter could hardly be shut out from the 
early part of the present work, which 
deals with the materials of which the 
Alps have been built. What is the origin 
of the crystalline schists, and what their 
age? To what extent can a sedimentary 
rock suffer metamorphism ? Can it ever 
pass into a gneiss ? 

Such are some of tne technical questions 
that face the inquirer early in his studies. 
On these and other debatable points the 
author warns the student against reaching 
a decision based on mere authority. 
Rely not on what others have written, 
but go forth into the field and examine 
the evidence for yourself—such, in effect, 
is his advice, and according to this practical 
precept he has himself worked. Even 
nowadays there is perhaps some danger 
of a geologist travelling too little and 
reading too much. 


It is a well-recognized fact that the 
Alps are comparatively young. When the 
London clay was being formed, the Alps 
as we now know them had not been up- 
lifted. Without speculating as to what 
may have originally existed on the site 
of the Alps, we find clear evidence in 
the present chain of two great epochs 
of mountain-building: the first began in 
Oligocene times, the second towards the 
close of the Miocene age. During the 
interval, the earlier mountains suffered 


extensive waste, resulting in the forma- 
tion of enormous masses of sand and 
gravel, the latter now existing as con- 
glomerates at great elevation on the 
Rigi and the Speer. 


In tracing the growth of the Alps 
by the crumpling and movement of 
the rocks, by the gigantic folding and 
faulting and thrusting due to crustal 
stresses in the earth, the writer necessarily 
| deals with the mechanics of mountain- 
making. Here the famous “ double fold 
of Glarus” naturally claims discussion, 





and the views of Heim and Rothpletz | 


are contrasted, the author inclining, not 

| without some hesitation, towards the 
| latter. Thrust-faulting, though admitted 
| here on a rather liberal scale, is still kept 
| Within moderate bounds, and no favour 
is accorded to the bold views of some 
geologists who favour the theory that 
certain rocks have been carried from 
south to north across the Alpine axis, 
in great flattened folds, torn from their 
roots. 


It is a fascinating study to note how 
the crumpled and faulted rocks have 
been worn by rain and frost and other 
destructive agents, so that a valley has 
been cut here, and a peak shaped there. 
With regard to denudation, it is well 
known that the author regards moving 
ice as an agent of abrasion rather than of 
erosion. The glaciers of the Alps form 
the subject of some of the most interesting 
chapters of the book, and it should not be 
forgotten that it was to the study of ice- 
action that a good deal of the writer's 
earliest scientific work in the Alps was 
directed. 


Although geology must needs receive 
first consideration in any work on mountain 
architecture, it must not be assumed that 
Prof. Bonney’s volume is devoted ex- 
| clusively to this science. The contents 
of the work are, indeed, more extensive 
and varied than the title would perhaps 
lead us to expect, including as they do 
chapters on the vegetation and the wild 
animals of the Alps; nor is the human 
element omitted, as is evidenced by an 
| interesting chapter on the Alps in rela- 
tion to Man. 


author discourses pleasantly on the changes 
which have been effected within his own 
memory in the mode of travelling in the 
Alps. 
of bygone days, he is, like most veterans, 
loath to admit that the gain is altogether 
with the present state of things. Here, 
and in other parts where he sums up the 
memories of more than half a century, 
there is not wanting an occasional pathetic 
touch. Let us hope that though the 
author finds that “the miles are longer 
and the mountains steeper” as the 
shadows lengthen along the pathway of 
life, he may yet be able to take many 
another look at those peaks and passes 
that he loves so well and describes so 
graphically. 











Whilst mindful of the discomforts | 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.| 


Armytage (H.), Taz Humour oF ScrENCcE, 
3/6 net. Ousele 
We fail to find anything amusing in this 
book, though its author presumably intends 
it to be funny. The gibes at distinguished 
evolutionists do not strike us as worthy of 
consideration. 


Churehward (Albert), THe ORIGIN AND 
EvouvTIon oF PrimiTIvE Man, Lecture 
given at the Royal Societies Club, 
February, 1912, 5/ net. Allen 

Dr. Churchward has devoted much time 
to the study of the origin and language of 
the African Pygmy, and seeks to show that 
in this race we have the earliest type of 
humanity—in fact, primitive man—still 
existing amongst us. He believes that it 
was in Africa, not Asia, that man originated, 
and that “ the little Pygmy was first evolved 
from Pithecanthropus erectus or an Anthro- 
poid Ape.”* He denies that the existing 

African Pygmy belongs to a degenerate 

race, and considers it incorrect to say that 

they have no language of their own and no 
belief in a future life or a Great Spirit. 

Unfortunately, the attempt to establish 
his thesis brings the author into conflict 
with the more generally accepted views of 
other authorities, as, for instance, Profs. 

Keith and Sollas, and we fear that his 

argument requires much stronger evidence 

than he is able to bring forward. The 
volume contains some interesting illustra- 
tions. 


India Survey, Professional Paper No. 12: 

On THE ORIGIN OF THE HIMALAYA 
a Consideration of the 
on. so 


MOUNTAINS, 
Geodetic Evidence, by 
Burrard. 
Calcutta, Surveyor-General’s Office 
Noticed in our ‘ Science Gossip * on August 
31st. 


Kapp (Gisbert), Erecrricrry, 1/ net. 
Williams & Norgate 
It is difficult to imagine to what class of 
readers this little manual is intended to 
appeal. The object of ‘“‘The Home Uni- 
versity Library,’ of which it forms part, 
is clearly to place within the reach of all 
an elementary view of the different 
subjects dealt with. We turn in the 
present instance to the description of “ poten- 
tial,’ a word which is less readily under- 
stood than perhaps any other by beginners 


| in electricity. Prof. Kapp thus defines it: 


| ‘The potential at any point of space is 


Towards the close of the work the | 


the energy required to bring unit positive 


_ charge from infinite distance to that point.” 
| We should like to know what idea this is 


| 





iikely to convey to (say) a working electrician 
anxious to gain some insight into the theo- 
retical principles governing the force with 
which he is dealing. Again, we find the force 
acting between two magnetic masses ex- 


pressed by the equation r=. We should 


think that a person with the equipment 
necessary for the use of such an equation 
would be hardly likely to study a shilling 
manual of some 250 small for 
further information on the subject, even 
though it be written by a distinguished 
Professor of Engineering. Except for this, 
we have no fault to find with the book. 


Kearton (Richard), Narurr’s Caron SINGERS, 
3/6 Cassell 


A popular edition of a pleasant book which 
deals with the appearance, haunts, habite, 
nests, eggs, songs, and call-notes of the 
birds that breed in the British Islands. 
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The volume is illustrated with photographs 
direct from Nature by the Kearton brothers, 
whose skill in that line is known to 
everybody. 


Rolleston (T. W.), Parattet Partus, a 
Study in Biology, Ethics, and Art, 2/6 
net. Duckworth 

Mr. Rolleston writes mainly for the lay- 
man in point of science, to whom his book 
should useful, since he aims at putting 
his readers in & pusition to appreciate the 
interesting discoveries of biology in recent 
years. One of “ The Readers’ Library.” 


Swanton (E. W.), Britis PxLant-GALLs, 
a Classified Textbook of Cecidology, 
7/6 net. Methuen 

The various galls arising in plant tissues 
through the presence of parasitic insects and 
fungi receive exhaustive treatment at the 
hands of Mr. Swanton. There is an Intro- 
duction by Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, 
sixteen coloured plates, and an index and 
bibliography which are adequate. 


Thole (F. B.), A Szeconp YEAR COURSE OF 
OrGanic CHEMISTRY FOR TECHNICAL 
InsTITUTES: THE CaRBocyciIc Com- 
Pounps, 2/6 Methuen 

This will be found to contain a concise 
account of organic compounds, together 
with their preparation and constitution, the 
latter being treated according to the views 
of the best modern authorities. The ap- 
pendix presents in systematic order the 
main processes of qualitative organic che- 
mistry. 

Tuckey (C. 0.) and Nayler (W. A.), Ana- 
LYTICAL GEOMETRY, @ First Course, 5/ 
net. Cambridge University Press 

This book is an attempt to supply the 
needs both of specialists and non-specialists, 
and as such is foredoomed to failure. For 
the specialist it will be difficult to effect an 
| = mage on the method of exposition 
of Salmon or Askwith, while for the ordinary 
student some allowance must be made for 
lack of mathematical insight. 

The treatment of the matter, particularly 
in the earlier chapters, is so scanty that 
we doubt whether the non-specialist will 
benefit by it, in spite of the fact that, from 
his point of view, the arrangement leaves 
little or nothing to be desired. 


United States National Museum: 1909, 
JAPANESE SHORE FisHes, collected by 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
Steamer Albatross Expedition of 1906, 
by John Otterbein Snyder; 1910, 
Norrs on AFRICAN ORTHOPTERA OF 
THE Faminies MANTIDZ AND PuHas- 
MIDZ IN THE MusEuM, with Descrip- 
tions of New Species, by James A. G. 
Rehn ; 1913, Toe FisHes or Okinawa, 
one of the Riu Kiu Islands, by John 
Otterbein Snyder; 1919, Nores on A 
COLLECTION oF FiIsHES FROM JAVA, 
made by Owen Bryant and William 
Palmer in 1909, with Description of a 
New Species, by B. A. Bean and A. C. 
Weed; 1921, Move: or A BraHMIN 
Tempe, by Immanuel M. Casanowicz ; 
and 1922, Nore oN THE GENERIC 
Name SaFro.e, replacing Boulengerina, 
for a Genus of Kuhliid Fishes, by David 
Starr Jordan. : 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

Walker (Sydney F.), Aviation: 1Ts Privn- 
CIPLES, ITS PRESENT AND Furure, 6d. 
net. Jack 

Theeditor of ‘‘ The People’s Books * was 
not beppy in his choice of a writer on so 
technical a subject as Aviation. Mr. 

Walker is too much addicted to generaliza- 

tions and vague statements—such as that 





the cost of working dirigible balloons “ will 
depend on the size of the engine and other 
factors.” The most unsatisfactory feature 
of the book, however, is its illustrations. 
The diagram of a Blériot landing chassis on 
p. 61 is inaccurate, and at variance with 
that of the whole machine given on p. 31. 
The propeller at the top of p. 56 is going the 
wrong way (according to usual practice), 
and the laminations are not indicated 
correctly ; on p. 17 the two propellers are 
made to turn in the same direction, instead 
of to right and left respectively. 

On p. 80 we are told that ‘‘ it [the centre 
of gravity] is the point from which, if a line 
with a weight on the end of it were suspended, 
the weight and line would hang vertically 
in space.” 

Nor can we praise the book from the 
literary point of view, when we read on 
p. 87 that “they [aerodromes] are more, 
however, in the nature of flying schools than 
of race meetings, though there is again a 
tendency to give exhibitions at the principal 
aerodromes.” 


Wilson (Forsyth James) and Heilbron (Isidor 
M.), CHemicaL THEORY AND CALCULA- 
TIONS, 2/6 net. Constable 

This is in effect a set of exercises upon the 

questions arising in chemical manipulation, 
including such matters as the metric system 
of weights and measures, chemical notation, 
and the use of formulas and equations. 
These are connected by short dissertations, 
in which the so-called laws governing 
reactions, such as the laws of Dulong and 
Petit, of Boyle, of Faraday and others, are 
clearly enumerated. The treatment of the 
periodic grouping of the elements and 
valency, here defined as “ simply the com- 
bining capacity of the elements,” is 
good and clear; and the method of deter- 
mining vapour-densities and molecular 
weights well illustrated by drawings of the 
actual apparatus used. The book is fairly 
up to date, and both radium and its emana- 
tion, called by Sir William Ramsay niton, 
are included in the table of elements, with 
their atomic weights. Yet, after writing 
that no attempts to break an element up 
into simpler substances have as yet been 
successful, the authors have had to state 
in a foot-note that “radium possibly an 
element [the sentence seems to need 
punctuation] seems capable of spontaneous 
disintegration.» This inconsistency apart, 
the work of Prof. Forsyth Wilson and 
his colleague should be most useful to 
students of chemaintey, and contains exactly 
the sort of information that a careful 
student jots down for himself in view 
of an examination. The appendix contains, 
with answers to the problems set, some 
useful tables, including one of logarithms 
and anti-logarithms to four places. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
SEPT. 
23 Butterflies and Moths at Home and Abroad, 
by H. Rowland Brown, 7/6 net. Fisher Unwin 
25 Hardy Perennials and Herbaceous Borders, 
by Walter P. Wright, illustrated, 12/6 net. 
Headley 
30 The Insanity of Passion and Crime, by Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, 10/6 net. Ouseley 


Oct. 

1 Cambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 
ture: House Flies and how They spread Disease, 
by C. G. Hewitt; The Individual in the Animal 
Winpdous, by Julian S. Huxley; The Work of 
Rain and Rivers, by T. G. Bonney, Sc.D.; The 
Psychology of Insanity, by Bernard Hart, M.D. ; 
aa Brewing, by A. Chaston Chapman, 1/ net 
each. Cambridge University 

Radium and Radio-Activity, by A. T. Cameron, 
“* Romance of Science Series.” S.P.C.K. 





Science Gossip. 


Dr. Leonarp Hitt in his Presidential] 
Address to the Physiological Section at 
the Dundee meeting of the British Asgo- 
ciation pointed out that the ill-effects of 
the presence of carbonic acid gas in crowded 
rooms had been much exaggerated. In his 
opinion the harm is done by the over. 
heating of the clothes of the people crowded 
together, whereby the cutaneous vessels 
are dilated, the veins filled, the volume of 
the arteries lessened, and more strain thrown 
on the heart. He recommends as a remedy 
the agitation of the air by means of cooling 
fans or otherwise, without particular regard 
being paid to its purity. If fresh, i.e. un- 
breathed, air is introduced, it is, in his 
opinion, more important that it should be 
dry than anything else. 


Pror. A. SENIER, when presiding over 
the Chemical Section of the same Associa- 
tion, drew attention to the fact that all 
our molecular weights are calculated from 
the weights of molecules in the real or sup- 
pent gaseous state, and that solids and 
iquids may, as he said, “ well consist of 
far more compiex particles.’’ In stereo- 
chemistry he suggested that the term “‘ allo- 
tropy,” used by Berzelius to describe the 
isomeric modification of an element as 
distinguished from a compound, should be 
abandoned, and that we should reserve the 
word “cyclic,” now applied to ring and 
chain compounds indifferently, for the first- 
named category, denoting the latter by 
the new term “ hormathic.”’ 


M. BusquEt in a communication to the 
Académie des Sciences draws attention to 
the great difference in the physiological 
effects of decoctions of plants made in the 
usual way and what he calls “ extraits 
physiologiques.” The latter seem to be 
what we should call “‘ cold-drawn infusions,” 
being prepared, as M. Busquet says, without 
heat and diastasic modification. Thus, he 
tells us, a solution of extract of coffee has 
an entirely different effect on the heart 
from that produced by a solution of caffeine. 
The typical case that he presents, however, 
is that of digitalis, the physiological extract 
of which is, he says, a heart tonic producing 
neither extra systole nor fibrillary tremors. 


CURIOUS PHENOMENA occurring during a 
violent thunderstorm at Athens on May 3rd 
are described by Prof. C. Maltezos in another 
communication to the Académie des Sciences. 
He says that the pupils in the military school 
of the ae saw large flames, heard 
sudden and loud noises, and received heavy 
shocks in the inner corridors and passages 
of the building not communicating directly 
with the outer air. He suggests that these 
were caused by a violent electric wind, con- 
sisting of strongly ionized air, such as 
streams from the conductor of a large 
influence machine. It may be so; but in 
that case it seems that the physiological 
effects he notes should be capable of repro- 
— by artificial means and on a modified 
scale. 


In the late forties of last century, when 
the fate of Sir John Franklin was still un- 
known, The Atheneum took a prominent 
part in urging the Government to send out 
search expeditions. Admiral Sir R. Vesey 
Hamilton, who took part in two of these 
expeditions, died on Tuesday last in his 84th 
year. He was the author of several works. 
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FINE ARTS 


—_o—. 


The Italian Bronze Statuettes of the Renais- 
sance. By Wilhelm Bode. Vol. III. 
(Grevel & Co.) 


Tue third volume of Prof. Bode’s work is in 
no wise inferior to its predecessors. It is 
perhaps something of a surprise to find 
that the artistic interest is fully sus- 
tained in this representation of a period 
which we are apt to think of as definitely 
decadent. So vigorous, indeed, is the art 
displayed that we are tempted to 
ask ourselves whether the decadence 
has not been in our latter-day critical 
appreciation, which lacks the robustness 
and generosity to estimate Giovanni di 
Bologna and his contemporaries at their 
proper value. 

The copious production of Giovanni, 
truly amazing in its brilliance of execution, 
if somewhat lacking in ideal quality, is 
the principal feature of this final volume, 
and from among the work of his anony- 
mous contemporaries Prof. Bode arranges 
certain interesting groups of allied works 
which are to be regarded provisionally as 
bythe samehand. Of these the statuettes 
attributed plausibly enough to the artist 
of the four bathing figures in the Pierpont 
Morgan Collection (plate ccxv.) reveal a 
true sculptor’s temperament, with a 
great feeling for elegance—rather French 
in appearance than Flemish, as suggested 
by the author. For once here is a per- 
sonality which seems to ask for a name 
to know it by. Maffeo Olivieri is another 
name which emerges to some purpose as a 
label to certain works of very individual 
quality. Whether they were all really done 
by Maffeo Olivieri is of small consequence. 

We are more disposed to congratulate 
Prof. Bode on these successful sortings 
by quality of virtually anonymous works 
than upon the recent corroboration by 
documentary evidence of a similar attempt 
in the case of Antico. The new works attri- 
buted to Antico in the “supplement” to 
the works of the earlier period included in 
this volume are surely among the least 
interesting products of the time, and 
hardly worth worrying about; nor are 
the additions to the accredited euvre of 
Riccio such as will add to his reputation. 
On the other hand, the figure of a boy 
(plate ccxlvi., left), described as “ ap- 
proaching ” Riccio, is a finer work than 
any of the additional statuettes attributed 
to that master in this volume. 

_ There is, of course, always some danger 
in judging from photographs of works one 
has had no opportunity of seeing, else 
we might raise a respectful query as to 
the confident passing-on of the dying 
Adonis (plate ccxxviii., right) to the 
Cinquecento. Light casting is not 
evidence of the date at which a work 
was modelled, and this looks as if the 
wax might have been knocked about for 
some time before it was translated into 
durable material. Prof. Bode’s notes are 
80 succinct as to represent rather his con- 
clusions than his reasons, and we gather that 
his silences indicate suspense of judgment. 





Die wirtschaftlichen Grundlagen des moder- 
nen Kunstgewerbes in London. By 
Dr. Bruno Rauecker. “ Schriften des 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Vereins der 
Universitat Miinchen.” (Munich, M. 
Rieger.) 


Tuis is a lecture delivered at a meeting 
of the Social Science Association of the 
University of Munich. Dr. Rauecker 
visited London last year. He came pre- 
pared, according to ideas about England 
current in Germany, to find on all sides 
an inspiring development of a new and 
real democratic art, displaying itself in 
our buildings, our shopfronts, our posters, 
household utensils, decorative work—every- 
thing. He found nothing of the kind; 
on the contrary, he saw ugliness not only 
rampant, but also cheerfully acquiesced in. 
The construction of the London tubes 
and tube stations, and the extraordinary 
increase in our national love of flowers— 
‘«‘ Blumenverehrung,”’as the quaint German 
phrase goes—were the only two ways in 
which he perceived any evidence of a 
sense for art and beauty genuinely and 
spontaneously active in the people at 
large. Yet it cannot be denied that 
there has been—that there is still—among 
us some little stir, some impulse towards 
the inventing and enjoying of beautiful 
things. The history of the movement is, 
indeed, so well known as not to need 
recalling here. What has become, is 
becoming, of all that?» This is the 
enigma Dr. Rauecker sets himself to solve, 


Fundamentally, he finds the solution 
in a refusal to face facts, the facts being 
those of modern economic conditions. 
We neglect the economic relations between 
art and life—rather glory in neglecting 
them and in educating our craftsmen into 
neglect of them ; with the result that they 
are obstructed, rendered almost nil, by 
our obstinacy, and require to be cleared 
up and straightened out before there 
can be any hope of art and life once more 
flowing together and reacting on one 
another. To come down to the point of 
practice : we choose to ignore production 
by machinery; we deny the possibility 
of any considerable artistic worth to 
anything not done by hand; we refuse 
division of labour; we refuse also to 
make wide distribution and popular ex- 
pression, for their own sakes, any part 
of our artistic aim. And, yet again, we 
shut our eyes stubbornly to the all- 
important question of cost. Closely con- 
nected with this last refusal is that 
obtuseness which, as Dr. Rauecker dis- 
covered, complacently argues that, if a 
thing is just as serviceable and just as 
saleable ugly as beautiful, it is a work 
of supererogation to make it beautiful. 


At bottom, to a great extent, the ques- 
tion is an educational one. Much educa- 
tional effort is being expended in the direc- 
tion of arts and crafts; yet the popular 
mind, as has been implied, remains un- 
leavened by it; the students turned out 
by the divers schools hardly ever find their 


way into the designing-rooms of the great 





factories, where craftsmen from Paris 
or from Germany are employed, because 
they have been trained to understand the 
actual conditions of production ; nor, on 
the other hand, has the manufacturer, or 
any representative of his point of view, 
a seat on the boards which direct the pro- 
ceedings of the schools. Art is divorced 
from life: it subsists—as it were in mid- 
air, artificially—upon a spurious supply 
and demand, the first condition for which, 
the existence of an adequate number of 
wealthy and interested patrons, may be 
withdrawn from it any day. 


To make the best that can be made 
out of the given material, in the 
allotted circumstances of place, time, and 
the rest, even where these are not nm | 
favourable, has always been reckoned, 
in itself, a true craftsman’s, a true artist’s 
achievement—one, too, which carries with 
it a peculiar satisfaction. It is just this 
that, as a nation, we are failing to achieve. 
We choose, in our highest craftsmanship, 
to produce rather by altering conditions 
than by mastering them—to inculcate a 
discontent that avoids rather than an 
acceptance which goes on to create. Thus 
our outlook is essentially undemocratic, 
and we effect little or nothing for the 
people at large, for whom inexpensiveness 
and wide distribution are sine quibus non. 





We should like to see Dr. Rauecker’s 
pamphlet translated and circulated among 
the educational authorities who are occu- 
pied with arts and crafts. It is a fresh 
and stimulating piece of criticism, which 
should not merely vex us with the recog- 
nition of error, but also prompt us to 
vigorous action and an attempt to deal 
with facts as they are, and wring out of 
them all that can be wrung. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review. | 


Coomaraswamy (Ananda K.), Inp1an Draw- 
InGs: Second Series, CotEFLY Ragprut. 
Although, from the drawings at his 
disposal, the author seems hardly able to 
represent the Rajput school of draughtsmen 
so favourably as those of the Mughal artists 
to whom, for the most part, his first volume 
was devoted, yet our impression of the 
superiority in kind of the former school is 
confirmed by study of the present volume, 
and, if perhaps rather by implication than 
in direct statement, we find the author of 
the same opinion. With the exception of 
plate i., ‘Two Musicians,’ and certain 
brilliant stencil designs reproduced in the 
text (figs. 4, 5, and 11), we can hardly 
claim for the Rajput drawings here shown 
that they have the power of the Ajanta line 
drawings included in the first series; but 
they group with the latter as a school 
trenchantly divided from the Mughal artists, 
whose work, however exquisite, is prudent 
and imitative by comparison with the 
daring liberty of design of these thorough- 
going idealists. It is the difference between 
the drawing of Holbein with one foot always 
on solid earth, and that of Botticelli, 
who bravely throws his cap over the mill 
in simple faith that ‘‘ the best in this kind 


‘ are but shadows.” 
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Duveen (Edward J.), CoLour tn THE Hog, 
with Notes on Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting, and upon Decoration and 
Good Taste, 42/ net. Allen 

The author deplores our lack of taste in 
colour as a nation, and urges that the 
rinciples and harmony of colour should 

S taught in the schools. The book con- 

tains many illustrations. 


Hind (C. Lewis), Hercutes BraBazon 
BrRaABAZON, 1821-1906: uIs ART AND 
Lire, 21/ net. Allen 

‘““Brabazon is the only person since 
Turner at whose feet I can sit and worship, 
and learn about colour.** So Ruskin said 
to his friend Sir Herbert Jekyll; and ten 
years later, when Brabazon, at the age of 
71, had his first exhibition at the Goupil 
Gallery, Mr. Sargent, in his preface to the 
catalogue, bore generous testimony to the 
artist’s “gift of colour,” his “ perception 
delicate, and execution convincing.” 

The story Mr. Lewis Hind has to tell is that 
of a country gentleman unsuspicious of his 
own genius, and the narrative flows easily, 
with a welcome restraint of rhetoric. He 
gives us no closely reasoned analysis of 
Brabazon’s art, but strikes out in his rhap- 
sody of praise a number of happy phrases. 
Mr. Brabazon is “‘ the perfect amateur,” a 
“‘sketcher of genius,” “‘ the Troubadour of 
art, singing as he goes, and joy is always 
the{burden of his songs.”” Twenty-four of 
Mr. Brabazon’s water-colours are admirably 
reproduced in colours, and a portrait 
of the artist by Mr. Sargent forms the 
frontispiece. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
SEPT. 
27 Antiques and Curios in our Homes, by G. M. 
Vallois, 6/ net. Werner Laurie 


CT. 

1 Cambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 
ture: The Civilization of Ancient Mexico, b 
Lewis Spence; and Brasses, by J. S. M. Ward, 
1/ net each. Cambridge University Press 

1 Royal Gardens, 1 Cyril Ward, with 32 
Full-Page Colour Reproductions, 16/ net ; Large- 
Paper Edition, 42/ net. Longmans 

10 The Charm of London, illustrated by Yoshio 
Markino, New Edition, 5/ net. Chatto 


Nov. 

The Old Colleges of Oxford, their Architectural 
History illustrated and described by Aymer 
Vallance, 73/6 net till Oct. 8; afterwards 84/ net. 

Batsford 








FOUR LANCASHIRE ARTISTS. 


THe Autumn Exhibition opened at the 
Manchester City Art Gallery last Monday 
consists of works by four deceased artists : 
James Charles, George Sheffield, William 
Stott, and D. A. Williamson, all of whom 
are closely associated with Manchester or 
neighbouring towns. 


Charles is represented by seventy - six 
works, very unequal in point of merit, 
and the collection would have been far 
more impressive if fewer paintings had 
been shown and greater care exercised in 
the selection. Lacking a fine sense of 
design, Charles was usually careless in 
the arrangement of his subjects, and the 
decorative qualities which some few of his 
paintings undoubtedly seem to be 
the result of a happy accident, rather than 
of the artist’s deliberate intention. His 
portraits are prosaic, probably good as 
likenesses, but wanting in pictorial distinc- 
tion; and he is seen at his best in his smaller 


paintings of sunlight effects in village 


streets, and especially in the vivid little 
marines which he painted at Capri towards 
the close of his life. An ardent lover of 
sunlight, with a sincere desire to paint truly 
Nature as she appeared to him, Charles, 
within his limitations, was a capable expo- 
nent of open-air painting; but neither his 
perception of colour in shadow, nor his 
theoretical knowledge of the laws of simul- 
taneous contrast, was sufficiently advanced 
to justify any claim that he should be con- 
sidered a great colourist. 


Possessing what Charles lacked, a stylistic 
sense of design, William Stott of Oldham 
was immeasurably his superior. His fine 
decorative instinct is impressively displayed 
in a series of pastels which constitute the 
chief artistic interest of this exhibition. It 
is interesting to note how, in his pastels of 
Downland scenery (78, 81), Stott anticipated 
the austere simplicity with which Mr. 
Nicholson treats similar subjects; only 
Stott’s pastels, higher in tone, have the 
advantage of being truer to the colour of 
Nature. The difficult balance between the 
decorative and representative elements in 
painting is here maintained with exquisite 
judgment in the pastels of waterfalls 
(102, 118, 130), wherein the delicate 
accentuation of the foam pattern never 
arrests the suggestion of movement in 
running water. Far less satisfying are the 
large pictures which show imaginative 
figures amid natural surroundings. Rarely 
homogeneous, their harmony is disturbed 
by the clash between the ideal and the real. 
We may justly grieve that Stott was so 
strongly obsessed by these intrusive ideal 
forms, for, freed from their presence, his 
poetic temperament found its fullest and 
most perfect expression among the unin- 
habited solitudes of the high Alps. When, 
as in Morning in the Alps, he shows us mists 
melting before the rising sun, which flushes 
with rose the mountain peaks, he reveals 
himself as an incomparable painter of the 
mountains, giving lyrical utterance to obser- 
vations as profound in accuracy as in emo- 
tion. The moonlight painting of The Eiger, 
purchased by the Manchester Art Gallery 
Committee for the permanent collection, 
strikes a more sombre note, and is almost 
@ monotone in its conventional restraint of 
colour. It is tempting to dwell on other 
individual exhibits—The Turquoise Sea, as 
precious in colour as a Whistler, though 
carried further than Whistler would have 
dared to go in his later years, or the little 
full-length pastel portrait of a boy in a 
black velvet suit (94), so wonderful in its 
subtle expression of textures; but, inter- 
esting as many individual paintings may 
be, the collection illustrates primarily Stott’s 
achievement in pastel, and there should be 
keen competition for his little masterpieces 
in this medium when collectors have learnt 
to rank quality above quantity in Art. 


George Sheffield produced derivative work 
that was welcomed by his contemporaries, 
but possesses little permanent value. D. A. 
Williamson, the Liverpool painter, was an 
artist of ter gifts and more originality. 
In his early Pre-Raphaelite days he showed 
his clean workmanship in the masterly little 
water-colour Milking-Time : Peckham Com- 
mon, precise in drawing, bright in colour, 
and most able in arrangement. Later he 
ceased painting from Nature, and, relying 
on his memory, produced paintings and 
water-colours which tended to degenerate 
(cf. Nos. 238, 244, 261) into memories of 
Turner rather than of Nature. 

















Fine Art Gossip. 


THe Report to the British Association 
on the Physical Characters of the Ancient 
Egyptians, by a Committee composed of 
Prof. Elliot Smith, Dr. F. C. Shrubsal] 
Prof. A. Keith, and Dr.C.G. Seligmann, has 
now been published. Its most interesting 
feature is that it suggests some “ attempts 
at mummification as early as the Second 
Dynasty,” whereas the earliest mummy 
hitherto found is dated in the Fifth. The 
human remains in the burials of the Second 
and Third Dynasties, lately found by Mr, 
Quibell at Saqqarah, are said also to show 
much racial resemblance to those of the 
Pyramid Age, with “ quite definite evidences 
of some racial influence alien to the Proto- 
Egyptian race.” Mention is also made of 
@ comparison of the Saqqarah skulls with 
a type collection of Predynastic ones. In 
this connexion it should be remembered 
that Dr. Naville’s work at Abydos has 
thrown much doubt upon the justice of 
labelling, as was formerly done, all burials 
in the crouched position “‘ predynastic.” 


In the designs for ‘Hamlet’ at the 
Leicester Galleries—his second manifesto 
against the stage as an existing institution 
— Mr. Gordon Craig delivers himself no 
less effectively than last year. The notes 
in the catalogue are lively and combative, 
and the drawings on the walls show decided 
advance in purely pictorial ability. A 
course of experiments with the combinations 
of assorted rectangles which constitute his 
most-used furniture for the stage has given 
him increased insight into the science of 
lighting, and a sense of the beauty of per- 
spective as a profoundly significant element 
in the art of drawing, and these combine to 
make his later sketches far finer renderings 
of form than those of some years ago. 


‘Royat GarRDENS’ form the subject of 
Mr. Cyril Ward’s book, which will include 
illustrations in colour from drawings by the 
author at Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, 
Marlborough House, Sandringham, Holy- 
rood, and other royal residences. Messrs. 
Longmans will publish on October Ist two 
editions of the volume, one on large paper. 


Mr. B. T. Barsrorp is now offering to 
subscribers at a special price ‘The Old 
Colleges of Oxford: their Architectural 
History Illustrated and Described,’ by 
Mr. Aymer Vallance. The handsome folio 
volume is dedicated by permission to the 
King. 


‘Japan as I Saw Ir’ is the title of a 
work by Mr. A. H. Exner, announced by 
Messrs. Jarrold for early publication. The 
volume will contain twelve collotype 
plates mounted on antique paper, and 
sixteen art plates of etchings of Japanese 
life, in addition to about forty half-tone 
illustrations. 


THE death was announced on Thursday of 
Mr. John Leighton, who had all but com- 
pleted his nimetieth year. His artistic 
activities were displayed in many ways. He 
was one of the Commissioners of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, an original proprietor of 
The ic, and a founder of the Photo- 
graphic Society and of the Ex-Libris Society, 
designing a large number of book - plates. 
He also took part as an artist in the codifi- 
cation of the Copyright Acts in 1858-9, 
He used the pen-name “ Luke Limner.” 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review. | 
Berlioz (Hector), his Life, as WritTEN BY 
HImsELF IN HIS LETTERS AND MEmorrs, 
translated by Katherine F. Boult, 1/ net. 
Dent 
This Life of the French composer consists 
of extracts from his Letters and Memoirs, 
making up “an interesting and fasci- 
nating picture of the heights, depths 
limitations, and curious inconsistencies of 
this weird and restless human being.” The 
scheme was thus a good one, though the 
way in which it has been carried out 
is not altogether satisfactory. The para- 
graph on p. 19 beginning “‘ Gerono readily 
,’ if compared with the original 
(‘Mémoires de Berlioz,’ Lévy ed., p. 23), 
will justify this criticism. There are, indeed, 
other instances in the same chapter showing 
how sentences, owing to omissions, do not 
faithfully represent the original ; ¢.g., the first 
sentence on p. 18 (French on 21 of 
‘Mémoires ’). In “ Everyman’s Library.” 


Westminster Hymnal (The), Music edited 
by Richard R. Terry,3/6 Washbourne 
This Hymnal is issued with the sanction 
of the Archbishops and Bishops of the pro- 
vinces of Westminster, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool. The tunes have been in part 
selected and in part composed by Mr. R. R. 
Terry, the able organist and choirmaster of 
Westminster Cathedral. In his Preface he 
refers to the collection as including some good, 
some indifferent, and some bad tunes, yet 
those of the last-named class, “all bound up 
with the pious associations of many holy 
lives,” he did not feel it right to suppress. 
Mention is made of the variants of almost 
every popular tune, and here they are said 
to be given as originally written by the 
composers, or, ‘‘ where this was not ascertain- 
able, by reverting to the earliest form of the 
melody.” But in Haydn’s tune (No. 197) 
the composer’s version, if the quartet read- 
ing corresponds with the original melody to 
which the words were set, has not been fol- 
lowed ; neither has the earliest form of the 
‘Old Hundredth * (No. 15) been adopted. 








Musical Gossip. 


A YEAR or two ago British composers 
showed a leaning towards subjects of very 
serious, and at times pessimistic character, 
selecting such for their vocal works or as 
poetic basis for symphonic poems. Of late, 
however, there has been a healthful change, 
recently shown in marked manner in the 
Balfour Gardiner programmes of concerts 
at Queen’s Hall. Further proofs were 
forthcoming at the Thursday Cathedral 
performances last week at Hereford. 

In the morning, after the interval, was 
produced Sir Hubert Parry’s setting, for 
soprano solo, chorus, and orchestra, of the 
“Ode on the Nativity of Christ’ by the 
Scottish poet William Dunbar, born in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. 
The brief instrumental introduction is, and 
appropriately, of pastoral character, and it 
includes a carol-like melody, the germ from 
which is freely evolved most of the orches- 
tral music—an excellent plan, since a definite 
representative theme is apt, even in skilful 
hands, to lead to formalism. Wagner himself, 
despite his genius, at times fell a victim to his 
system. Each stanza of Dunbar’s poem 
ends with virtually the same refrain as the 


| first, “‘ Et nobis Puer natus est,’ and the 
setting of these words, though differing as 
to the letter, is similar in spirit. Thus this, 
too, serves as a landmark, preventing vague- 
ness of form ; moreover, the choral portions, 
while exhibiting contrapuntal skill, are not 
laboured. The music of the final stanza, 
beginning, in accordance with the words, 


sents the composer at his best. 
solo was expressively sung by Miss Muriel 
Foster, and the performance generally, 
under the composer’s direction, was good. 


The Nativity was also the theme of the 
new work ‘Fantasia on Four Traditional 
Carols’ (two from Herefordshire, the other 
two from Somersetshire and Sussex), by Dr. 
Vaughan Williams. It is written for bari- 
tone solo (Mr. Campbell McInnes), chorus, 
and orchestra. The setting is both clever 
and quaint, yet it seemed scarcely of festival 
proportions ; we believe that it would be 
heard to greater advantage with a small choir 
and small orchestra. 


On Thursday morning Sir Edward Elgar 
conducted his ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ but 
although there was much to praise in the 
performance, it was not the best that has 
been heard at these Three Choir Festivals. 
The interpreters were Mr. Gervase Elwes, 
Mr. Thorpe Bates, and Miss Muriel Foster 
(who sang the Angel music when the work 
was originally produced). An impressive 
rendering was given of the Good Friday 
music and the end of the first act from 
‘ Parsifal’ under Dr. G. R. Sinclair’s direc- 
tion. 


Shire Hall concerts, Mr. Granville Bantock 
conducted his Serenade for String Orchestra. 
It was new as regards performance, though 
as the outcome of impressions of America, 
which the composer visited some years ago, 
it may very likely have been written at that 
time. It is based on familiar American 
songs, and, though clever and attractive, will 
scarcely add to Mr. Bantock’s present high 
reputation. The programme included a 
first performance of Sir Edward Elgar’s 
Suite ‘ The Crown of India,’ formed from the 
recent Coliseum ‘Imperial Masque.’ The 
Minuet is singularly beautiful, and in spirit 
recalls some of the quiet numbers of the 
‘Enigma’ Variations. There are life and 
Eastern colour in the rest of the music, but 
it displays the style rather than the soul 
of the composer. 


THe eighth series of concerts of the 
Classical Concert Society will take place at 
Bechstein Hall on the following dates: 
October 16th, 23rd, and 30th; November 
6th, 13th, 20th, and 27th; and December 
llth and 18th. The first and second will 
be in the afternoon and evening respectively, 
and the rest in pairs will follow in the same 
order. The programmes will be, as hitherto, 
largely devoted to the works of Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms, but we are glad 
to find works by three modern, in fact 
living, composers—M. Saint-Saéns, Herr 
Max Reger, and the talented Hungarian 
M. Dohnanyi. 


THE seventeenth season of the Symphony 
Concerts at Queen’s Hall under the direction 
of Sir Henry J. Wood begins on October 
19th. The other dates of the first half of 
the series will be November 2nd, 16th, and 
30th. 

THE dates of the concerts of the forth- 
coming season of the Royal Choral Society 
are October 31st. November 28th, January 
Ist, February 5th, March 6th, and April 17th. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mow.-Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Sat. Herr F. Kreisler's Kecital, 3, Queen's Hall. 





brightly, but ending in softest tones, repre- | 
The soprano 


On Wednesday, at the first of the two | 


DRAMA 


—_—o— 


Restoration Plays from Dryden to Farquhar. 
With an Introduction by Edmund 
Gosse. ‘“‘ Everyman’s Library.” (Dent 
& Sons.) 





|Our Restoration stage gets rather less 
| than its due nowadays. Its tragedy and 
its romantic drama are dismissed for their 
feebleness or extravagance ; its comedy 
is swept out of court as coarse and licen- 
tious. In both cases the verdict is 
over-emphasized. The indecency of 
much of it is beyond palliation; but 
combined with this, and occasionally 
triumphing over it, there is wit; there 
are here and there supreme literary 
elegance and earnestly-intended satire ; 
and also, in its later manifestations, faithful 
study of manners and observation of 
types. As for the more serious side of 
the drama, was there not the great John 
Dryden writing for the theatre of the 
Restoration ? 

This volume of ‘ Restoration Plays ’ is 
worthy of its place in the Everyman 
series, for every piece among its contents 
has been virtually accorded the rank of a 
masterpiece. It is not made evident 
whether or not Mr. Gosse is responsible 
' for the selection. But whoever is has kept 
| to safe lines, and avoided experiment. 
| Dryden’s contribution is ‘ All for Love’ ; 
| that was inevitable. An enterprising editor 
| might have given us Wycherley at his 
| best—W ycherley serious and satirical, and 
strongly influenced by Moliére—Wycher- 
ley of ‘The Plain Dealer,’ a comedy 
| remembered on the stage, and recognized 
as setting a new fashion, long after its 
author's retirement. But undoubtedly 
‘The Country Wife’ represents him most 
completely, expresses both his vivacity 
and his coarseness. As a specimen of 
Congreve’s art in its perfection, we are 
rightly offered “The Way of the World,’ 
that failure of its own day, that splendour 
of the literature that survives ephemeral 
tests; the pointedness of its style, the 
polish of its wit and irony, the exquisite 
cadence of its speech, need no modern 
commendation. Perhaps the workman- 
ship is a trifle too elaborate to suit the 
rough-and-ready methods of any stage. 
Otway supplies his ‘ Venice Preserved,’ 
and Otway lives as a literary playwright 
by a few purple patches; but, on its 
purely dramatic side, his tragedy still has 
merits and makes a strong appeal. ‘The 
Beaux Stratagem’ is good enough for 
Farquhar, though ‘ The Recruiting Officer ’ 
is just a.trifle better. We miss Dick 
Amlet and Brass from the selection the 
editor has made from Vanbrugh’s 
comedies; but, after all, despite the 
marvellously realized atmosphere of con- 
temporary middle class life which we get 
in ‘The Confederacy’ the play is an 
adaptation ; there is more originality in 
‘The Provoked Wife,’ and the husband, 
Sir John Brute, is a real stage-creation. 

On all six playwrights Mr. Gosse writes 
with his customary felicity. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 
Parker (Louis N.), Drake, a Pageant-Play 
in Three Acts, 2/ net. Lane 
This play reads better than one would 
expect from its nature; but the spectacular 
effects at His Majesty’s undoubtedly enhance 
the attraction. 


Sudermann (Hermann), Morirurt: Three 
One-Act Plays — ‘Teja,’ ‘ Fritzchen,’ 
‘The Eternal Masculine,’ translated 
from the German by Archibald Alex- 
ander; Roses: Four One-Act Plays— 
‘Streaks of Light,’ ‘The Last Visit,’ 
‘Margot,’ ‘The Far-Away Princess,’ 
translated by Grace Frank, 2/ net each. 

Duckworth 

Even when allowance is made for a poor 
translation, these little plays are disappoint- 
ing. Sudermann’s talent, it would seem, 
demands a larger space than that of a 
single act. Only in ‘ Fritzchen,’ a poignant 
little drama of father and son, and in 
‘Margot’* is the hand of the author of 
‘Magda’ discernible. ‘Margot,’ indeed, in 
its concentration, its vista of a complex 
background, and the vivid realization of 
its leading characters, has something of 
Ibsen’s quality. It lacks, however, his 
firm construction, and in actual performance 
some of its links might easily escape the 
audience. 

The translations are obviously American, 
and some of the phrases are entirely 
extraneous to the language spoken in this 
country. Moreover—and this is a graver 
fault—the form remains German in phrase 
after phrase ; the pluperfect of the original 
stands where every English speaker would 
use the perfect; and inversions, natural 
to a highly inflected language, destroy the 
semblance of reality in ours. The old gibe 
may fairly be used for these volumes, in 
which Sudermann has been rather traduced 
than translated. 


Venable (Emerson), Toe Hamiet PRoBLEM 
AND ITs SOLUTION, $1.00 net. 
Cincinnati, Stewart & Kidd Co. 
After selecting five representative theories 
for brief exposition and refutation, the 
author proceeds to give hisown. We cannot 
be certain that we have grasped the whole 
of his contentions which follow. We gather 
that Hamlet’s is specially a moral struggle 
which typifies a universal human experience, 
and that ‘‘ Shakespeare, instead of showing 
the effect of ‘a great deed laid upon a soul 
unequal to the performance of it,’ has shown 
a limited deed of ‘questionable expediency 
when considered in its absolute and eternal 
bearings, laid upon a soul too great for its 
performance as an unrelated obligation of 
mere personal revenge.” The maze of 
verbosity through which we have to find 
our way is irritating, and we are not pre- 
pared to accept all the statements brought 
orward, e.g., ‘* that the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet * 
is unique among Shakespearian dramas in 
that it involves accident as a fundamental 
consideration of the theme.” In fine, we 
are unable to credit Shakespeare with all 
the transcendental, objective, subjective, 
universal, and culminant ideas here dis- 
covered. Our views may be questionable, 
but they are certainly simpler. 


Wotton (M. E.), H. B. Irvine, an Apprecia- 
tion, 6d. net. Cassell 


In an appreciation it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to avoid becoming fulsome, and the 
present book cannot wholly escape this 
charge. For the rest it is a good enough 
account of the career of one of our most 
prominent actors, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of him in various parts. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


ALTHOUGH it is a pleasure to see Mr. 
H. V. Esmond’s name once more on 
the list of active playwrights, his best 
friends will wish he had signalized his 
return to the London stage with some 
less trivial piece of work than ‘A Young 
Man’s Fancy.’ To find the author of 
such ambitious efforts as ‘The Divided 
Way’ and ‘ Grierson’s Way,’ or such graceful 
studies of sentiment as ‘The Wilderness’ 
and ‘One Summer’s Day,’ declining, as 
he does at the Criterion, to mere farce, is 
more than a little disappointing. Of course, 
his is an agreeable and amusing trifle, 
despite the hackneyed conventionality of 
its scheme and the “ asides’ and other old- 
fashioned devices of its technique; but it 
is of the smallest account as a contribution 
to stage art, and merely serves to pass 
the time. Even as farce it is not always 
successful, because its pace slows down 
perceptibly before the end, and Mr. Esmond’s 
invention shows some signs of flagging. 
Its attractiveness depends on individual 
scenes of comedy, on tiny strokes of satirical 
portraiture ; these atone for the equivoque, 
so easily seen through, without which there 
would be no story to tell. 

So intelligent a young actor as Mr. Charles 
Maude is rather wasted on the part of the 

rs son whose entanglement with a 

est-End flower-girl furnishes the piece with 
its slender plot; and Mr. Lowne, called 
upon to play genial father to this scapegrace, 
is not much better served. Any real chances 
of acting fall to Miss Lottie Venne as the 
boy’s formidable and matchmaking aunt, 
and to Miss Dora Barton and Miss Marianne 
Caldwell, as the “‘hussy”’ who is responsible 
for such alarums and excursions in his 
family, and her grim and_ businesslike 
French mother. The shriek with which 
Miss Venne makes Lady Julia receive the 
news that there has been a marriage is 
fully worthy of this past-mistress of burlesque. 


On Monday last ‘Ann’ was transferred 
from the Criterion to the Court Theatre. 
Miss Renée Kelly still makes the piecee—none 
too plausible or well-written in itself— 
an amusing evening’s entertainment. The 
character of Edward Hargreaves is now 
played by Mr. Reginald Owen in the place 
of Mr. Basil Hallam, who has left to fulfil 
an engagement in ‘ The Blindness of Virtue’ 
in New York. 


Mr. STANLEY HovucGuTon, author of 
‘Hindle Wakes,’ perhaps the most remark- 
able play of the year, is obviously not to be 
allowed to remain idle. A new work of his, 
‘Elaine,’ is to be produced at Manchester 
next Monday by Miss Horniman’s company, 
and Mr. Arthur Bourchier has given him a 
commission for a new one-act play intended 
for the variety stage. Meantime the pro- 
duction of ‘The Little Café’ at the Play- 
house does not mean the retirement of 
‘Hindle Wakes’ from London. When Mr. 
Cyril Maude makes a change at his theatre 
on the 28th, the fine piece now filling the 
bill will be transferred to another West-End 
house. 

THERE is talk of Mr. Charles Maude 
emulating his cousin and becoming a London 
actor-manager at no very remote date. 
Another well-known player who is credited 
with the like intention is Mr. Lawrence 
Grossmith. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.—R. R.—M. H.—H. G.—Received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to _— to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 


For Index to Advertisers see p. 323. 














NEW FROM COVER TO COVER, 


Webster's 


New 


International 
Dictionary 


CONTAINING OVER 


400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 
6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA IN A 
SINGLE VOLUME. 


FEATURES OF THE 
New International Dictionary. 


400,000 Words and Phrases de- 


fined More than ever appeared before between 
° two covers. 


every line of which has been re- 

2,700 Pages, vised and reset (320 pages in excess 

of old International, and yet the new book is practic 
ally the same size). 


. each selected for the 

6,000 Iilustrations, clear explication of the 
term trea’ 

ors « important words above, less 

Divided pase . important below. ‘* Webster” 


is the only Dictionary containing this important feature. 











Encyclopedic Information {f° 


sands of subjects. This one volume contains the pith 
and essence of an authoritative library. 


are more skilfully treated than in any 
SYNONYMS Ether unglish work. 


Gazetteer and Biographical Dic- 


; have been thoroughly revised and brought 
tionary wp'ro-date. 


4 . is phonetically indicated by the 
Pronunciation “Wresrer® system of re. 
spelling. The simplest and most effective method used 

in any work of reference. 


New Discoveries and Inven- 


ti in Medicine, Science, Mechanics and Tech- 
10nS nology are fully described and illustrated. 


Contains More Information xdzx 
interest to MORE people than any other Dictionary. 


£90,000 and ten years’ labour 


have been devoted to making better what was already 
regarded as THE BEST. 


Sir SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., says:— 


“ *Webster’s New International 
Dictionary’ is indeed a library in 
itself, and no collection of books, 
whether small or large, should be, in 
my opinion, without a copy.” 


SEND A POSTCARD 
and Messrs. BELL will forward 
gratis and post free a copy of the 
Illustrated Booklet, with a Selec- 
tion of Specimen Pages, fully 
describing Webster’s ‘New Inter- 
national Dictionary.’ 





London: G. BELL & SONS, Ltp., 


Dept. G, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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ER, SOME AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FROM 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL. 
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New | and . Enlar ed Edition 
Revised and brought up-to-date. 


RUSSIA 


B 
shortly. SIR DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.LE. K.C.V.O. 


Sir Donald Wallace’s ‘ Russia’ still remains the authoritative word, among books dealing with 
Russian life, social and political. For this edition the author has revised the text, in order to include all 
of the latest political and national events, including the Russo-Japanese War and its consequences, the 
recent Revolutions, the Rise of the Duma, the growth of popular privilege, Russia’s Foreign Policy, and 
new Maps have been prepared showing the Zones of Vegetation and Mineral Deposits, and the Density 
J of Population. i 
With 2 Coloured Maps. Medium 8vo, 784 pages, 12s. 6d. net. 





MOTOR-CARS AND THEIR STORY 


. Read 
4 shortly. F. A. TALBOT. 









































- The author has prepared one of the most interesting and exhaustive volumes upon the motor-car and 
its uses that has ever been published. The history of motors is fully traced, together with their develop- 
7 y “5 P 
. ment and their application to commercial, agricultural, social, and military purposes. 
bea With Colour Frontispiece and 80 Half-Tone Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 372 pages, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 
tice SSS ——— 
Wild Flowers Babes of the 
om as the Grow The letterpress is free from techni- ‘ “ Delightful...... He manages to pre- 
? , y . calities, and the information is Wild serve the faculty, too rare among those 
Series IV. (Sept. 26.) conveyed in a charming and graceful who put the life-stories of wild things 
_ wong a ng ey direct — Daily Tel h By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. — the form oo - —- his 
: from Nature by H. Essennicu e Daily Telegraph says :— sts remain ts, and of investin, 
- CoRKE, F.R.P.S, F.R.H.S. With ‘‘ These illustrations are not merely With Col es , them with a human interest withous 
“4 Descriptive Text by G. CLanke ®utochrome examples, they are true ith Colour Frontispiece and 32 outraging the provabilities by ascrib- 
ith Nurrau, 3.sc. With 25 Plates Nature studies—they really do show Half-Tone Plates by Warwick ing to them human passions or 
and 208 pages, feap. 4to, cloth the plants as they grow.” ReyNnotps. Extra crown 8vo, human ways of thought.”— Times. 
ny gilt, 5a. net. Poy ah Mad eae £3 ged 256 pages, cloth gilt, 6s. 
Re The Story of the The Author, Staff Lecturer in Lite- Spiderland . 
ht Renaissance, (Oct. 3.) rature to the University Extension By R. A. ELLIS. E. heey ao aw Nature book 
By WILLIAM HENRY HUDSON. Board of the University of London, With 2 Colour and 52 Full-Pa showing the Spider in its most cha. 
© . * g . ge i 
ho With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. has attempted to re-create the spirit Illustrations from Photographe. racteristic haunts, as fighter, as 
re- a of emancipation which manifested : 
od Large crown 8vo, 272 pages, cloth jtgelf in the Middle Ages Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Smarer, and as huntsman. 
gilt, 5s. net. . 38. 6d. net. 
\- The High Road Among the Heretics With an Introduction by Rev. 
h- to Chris t in Euro e JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D. 
° A popular essay in re-statement, By J. A ACKER The unconventional record of a 
. Bythe Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS. By the brilliant young Author of y rs journalistic tour through Russia and 
; ‘The Renascence of Faith.’ With 8 Half-Tone Plates from other parts of Europe, particularl 
Extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Photographs. Extra crown 8vo, among the “ heretics” from the Gree 
r 2s. 6d. net. 200 pages, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. and Roman Churches. 
ly Life 4 : : = | : . . - 
e’s Tangled Thread. | Evangelicalism : 
tt ° ° : The Author t th i 
By Bishop BOYD CARPENTER. Written expressly for those who | Has it a Future? (Sep. 2¢) the Evangelical Movement, ss 
a With Guubennlt Sadeares perplexed by the inscrutable mys- | By the Rev. R. C. GILLIE. with ‘The Secret of its Failures,” 
Frontispiece. Super-royal 16mo, teries of life. Foolscap 8vo, 132 pages, cloth and “The Secret of its Power.” 
Y 1s, net ; leather, 2s. net gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 
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NEW COLOUR EDITION. 
; KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Riwwer Hacearp. An exquisite edition. Containing 8 Colour 


Illustrations by A. C. MICHAEL. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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THE VIRGIN FORTRESS - Max Pemberton 


: THE WHITE GAUNTLET Kd Percy James Brebner 
- THE MAN AT LONE LAKE ... Virna Sheard 
FOUR GATES (sept. 26) Amy Le Feuvre 


Warwick Deeping 
Annie 8. Swan 
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“ LearnepD, Cuatty, Userun.”—Athenwum. 


— 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,° Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, 


(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, 
Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. | 


THIRD SELECTION. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Translations of Galen—-Books on Gaming—John Gilpin’s Route 
to Edmonton—Mrs. Glasse—‘ Globe’ Centenary—Goethe— 
Oliver Goldsmith—Thomas Gray—Greene’s ‘ Frier Bacon and 
Frier Bongay’—Grub Street-—A. H. Hallam’s Publications— 
Harvey, Marston, Jonson, and Nashe—Hawker of Morwen- 
stow—Heber’s ‘ Racing Calendar ’—George Herbert's Proverbs 
—Herrick—Heuskarian Rarity in the Bodleian—*‘ Historical 
English Dictionary '—Hood’s ‘ Comic Annual.’ 


BIOGRAPHY. 


“'The Starry Galileo ”"—Letters of German Notabilities—W. E. 
Gladstone—Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey—Duchess of Gordon— 
Duke of Grafton and Lord Thurlow—Thomas Guy’s Will—Nell 
Gwyn—Serjeant Hawkins—Sir John Hawkwood—Sir Richard 
Hotham—Victor Hugo. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Genesis i. 1—Nameless Gravestones—Greek Church Vestments 





—Hagioscope or Oriel—Heretics Burnt—Hexham Priory and | 


the Augustales—Holy Communion, Substitutes for Bread— 
Honest Epitaphs—Huzxley on the Bible-—‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ 


FINE ARTS. 


Gainsborough’s lost ‘ Duchess’—Grinling Gibbons’s Statue of 
James IJ.—Sir John Gilbert’s Drawings in the ‘ London 
Journal’— Miss Gunning’s Portraits— Haydon’s Historical 
Pictures— Pictures by Sir G. Hayter—Hogarth—Holbein 
Portraits—Hoppner Portraits. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 


Caimacam or Kaimakam—Camelry—Cecil, its Pronunciation 
—Celtic Words in Anglo-Saxon Districts—Chaperon applied to 
Males—Chic recognized by the French Academy—Chi-ike— 
“Chink” of Woods—Comically—Corn-bote—Creak as a Verb 
—Crowdy-mutton— Deadfold—Dewsiers—“ Different than ”"— 





Dive, Peculiar Meaning—Dude—Eiectrocute—English Accentu- | 


ation—Ky in Place-names—Fashion in Language—Fearagur- | 


thok, Irish Word—Félibre—Filbert—Flapper, Anglo-Indian 
Slang—Irish “ Flittings”—Floyd v. Lloyd—Folk or Folks— 
Foulrice—Frail—Gallant, its Varying Accent—Gallimaufry— 
Gambaleery—Gaol and Goal—Ga: vel and Shieling— 
Ghetto—Ghost-words—“ Good afternoon ”—Doubtful Grammar 
in A.V. and Prayer Book—Greek Pronunciation—Gutter- 
snipe—Gwyneth—Halsh—Hattock—Help with an Infinitive— 
Helpmate and Helpmeet—Henbane—Heron—High-faluting— 
Hooligan -Hopeful and Sangv’_s— Huish — Hullabaloo — 
Hurtling. 





PROVERBS AND QUOTATIONS. 


“Cambuscan bold ”—“ Carnage is God’s daughter ”—“ Chalk on 
the door” — “Lug the coif”— “Comparisons are odious ”— 
“ Crow to pluck” —‘Crying down credit ”—“ Cutting his stick” 
— Who sups with the devil” —“ Down to the ground ”—* Dutch 
courage” — “Embarras des richesses” — ‘English take their 
pleasures sadly”—“ Enjoy bad health”—‘ Fall below par”— 
“ Farewell, vain world ”—“ Fegges after peace ”—“ Fert, Fort 
Fert,” on Italian Coins—“ First catch your hare ”—“ Flea in 
the ear ”—“ Forgive, blest shade ”—French Sermon in Proverbs 
—Familiar French Quotations—“ God works wonders now and 
then ”—“ Gone to Jericho ”—“ Green grief to the Grahams”— 
“Grass widow”—Gratitude Defined —“Green-eyed monster” 
—“* Heart of grace”—“ Hook it”—‘ Hop the twig ”—* Horse- 


marine.” 





SONGS, BALLADS, and NURSERY RIMES. 


“Ask nothing more of me, sweet ”—‘ Bailiff’s Daughter of 
Islington ’—‘ Beggar’s Petition’—‘Canadian Boat Song’— 
‘Charlie is my Darling’—‘ Cherry Ripe ’—‘Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye’—‘ Dulce Domum ’—“ Gentle shepherd, tell me where ”— 
“God bless the King!—I mean the Faith’s defender”—*“I 
dwelt in a city enchanted ”—*“T'll hang my harp on a willow 
tree ”—“ In the days when we went gipsying.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Acacia in Freemasonry—Adelaide Waistcoat—Adulation Extra- 
ordinary—Old Advertisements—Xolian Harp, its Construction 
—Albino Animals Sacrificed — Ale, Bottled, Burton, and 
“ Lanted”—Anagrams on Various Subjects—Apostle Spoons— 
Athens, the City of the Violet Crown — Autographs, how 
to keep them— Bagman, for Commercial Traveller — Bank 
of England and Heberfield—First Lady Barrister—Birch-sap 
Wine—Ancient Boats Discovered—Bows and Arrows last used 
in War—Bread by Troy Weight—C.I.V. Nicknames—Originator 
of Christmas Cards—Beginning and End of Centuries—Clerks 
xa Chancery—Chess Legend—Chimneys in Ancient Houses— 
introduction of Chocolate —Twenty-four-hour Clocks —Qon- 
vivial Clubs—Local Names for the Cowslip—Karliest Oricket 
Match—Death from Fright—Dutch Fleet captured by Cavalry 
—Standing Egg—Brewers’ “ Entire”—Earliest Envelopes— 
Epigrams and Epitaphs—Farthings Rejected— Feeding- Bottles 
First Used—Five o’Clock Tea—Flats in London—Flaying Alive 
—Franciscans v. Freemasons—Earliest Funeral Cards—Gas 
and Locomotive—Gates on Commons—Genius and Large 
Families—Gentleman Porter—Germination of Seeds—Slang 
for Gin—Gipsy Wedding and Funeral—Golf and Pall-mall— 
Goths and Huns—Guillotine—Gun Reports—Hair Powder last 
Used—Hansom Cab, its Inventor—First Silk Hat in London. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (September 21) CONTAINS— 

NOTES :—Hugh Peters—The Royal NSociety’s 250th Anniversary—George Meikle Kemp and Free- 
masonry—John Taylor, the Water-Poet—A Fifteenth-Century Inventory—Latin Quotations— 
Kersey’s English Dictionary—‘‘ W. Shakespare,” 1544—‘‘ Touching for a Loan.” 


QUERIES :—‘‘ Let severely alone”—Joseph Fussell—Napper Tandy—Report of Trial: Yspytty Ifan 
—Pen Rhos Stable : Print—‘‘ Divine discontent ”—Thomas Moricz, Common Serjeant of London 
—Countess of Lanesborough—Psalms in Metre—John Bannister, Musician temp. Charles II.— 
“ Rothiemurchus” Grant—Authors of Quotations Wanted—East Anglian Families—Emblem 
on a Ring—Fireback: Relic of 1660—‘‘ Lease for three lives”—Rocket Troop, Royal Horse 
Artillery—Author of Song Wanted—Concave Mirror with Eagle, Chain, and Ball—Sheffield 
Family—Lieut. Bussy Mansell, R.N.—Trussells and Swynnertons. 


REPLIES :—The Stone’s End, Borough—Lifting the Bride over the Threshold—Third Pennies—The 
Word ‘‘ Broker ”—Cleopatra’s Portrait—Detached Portions of Counties—Powdered Alabaster— 
Brewerne Abbey—Casanova and Carlyle—A Relic of Bunyan—Almanacs in Dialect—Handel’s 
Compositions and the Triennial Festivals—‘‘ Chalk Sunday”—Double Meanings—Dedication of 
Nonconformist Chapels—Sir Walter Ralegh’s Descendants—C. Keene: Article by George Moore 
—Whittington and his Cat—‘* According to Cocker ”—Henry Hunt Piper—‘‘ Blue Peter ’—Col. 
Lowther—‘‘ Dacia” =Denmark—Corio, Victoria—‘‘ Yelver” in Place-Names—‘‘ Visto ”= 
“‘ Vista ”’—Reference Wanted. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Catalogue of J. Willis Clark’s Books and Papers—‘ Shotley Parish Records ’— 
“The People’s Books ”—‘ Durham Marriage Bonds.’ 


Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (September 14) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—‘ Widsith ’ and ‘‘ Gautigoth ”—The Royal Society’s 250th Anniversary—Calcutta Statues and 
Memorials—Representative Government in the Colonies—Churchyard Inscriptions: List of 
Transcriptions--Huntingdon Booksellers and Printers—Henry VII. in Wales and Brittany— 
*Gulyds.” 


QUERIES :—Alabaster Effigies— Harrison Family —Giacomo Leopardi—Biographical Information 
Wanted —‘‘ Like a thousand of brick ”—Morrice of Betshanger—Vicars of St. John the Baptist, 
Little Missenden—Name of Engraver Wanted—Nicholas Herle, M.P. for Grampound—London 
Bridge—Finger-Prints—Play founded on the Exploits of Tekeli—The Queen of Tahiti’s Feather 
Robe—Copes of Wilts—Ralph Boucher, M.P.—Vane and Cromwell—Dewhurst Bilsborrow of 
Dalby House—Arms of the Lord Mayor—Thackeray’s ‘Essay on Constantine Guys ’—Deodatus 
and Thomas Threlkeld—John Warren, Earl of Surrey—Natural Orientation—‘ The Real Shilock’ 
—Sir Watkin Williams Wynn: the Prince in Wales—Burial-Place of Mary de Bohun. 


REPLIES :—Wordsworth’s Friend Jones—‘‘ Moolvee ”—Ireland’s Stolen Shire—‘‘ On the nail”— 
Hancock as a Place-Name—‘‘ Pomander”—No Twin ever Famous—ffairbanck and Rawson 
Families—Chained Books—Fitzwilliam and Grimaldi Arms—Trussel Family—‘‘ Pot-boiler ”— 
Regent’s Circus—A Phase of Swinburne’s: ‘‘the morn ”—Henry Hunt Piper—Col. Lowther— 
British Memorials of the Peninsular Campaign—‘‘ Nevermass ”—Ballad of Lord Lovel—Cobbett 
Bibliography—Coloman Mikszath’s Works in English—Brodribb of Somerset. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—“ The People’s Books ””—‘ The Heroic Age ’—‘ The Anthropological History of 
Europe ’—‘ Four Lectures on the English Revolution ’—‘ The National Review.’ 


OBITUARY :—Mr. Alfred Marks. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





NEXT WEERS ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of CITIES SEEN IN EAST AND 
WEST, by Mrs. W. TIBBITS; MEN AND 
MANNERS OF MODERN CHINA, by J. 
MACGOWAN; and CHINA’S REVOLU- 
TION, 1911-12, by EDWIN J. DINGLE. 








Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
P« Mail and Passenger Services. 
RGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 
Conveying 


For freight and passage apply: 
P.& O. S. N. Co.. 122, Leadenhall Street, EC; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., Leadon. 











Gosserr BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 


SEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
for JULY 6, 13, 27; AUGUST 3, 17, 24; and SEPTEMBER 7. 
Price for the Seven Numbers, 2s. 4d.; or free by post, 2s. 7d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
2a. d, 


5 Lines of Pearl.. ° 036 
a - ea » (Half-Column) .. 116 0 
A Column .. 330 
A Page ye 


Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and 8d. per line 
Pearl Type beyond. 
IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Atheneum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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TE. 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 


Is pepicied every FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 
of Subscription, free by post to all parts of the United Kingdom: For 
Three Months, 3s. 10d.; for Six Months, 7s. 8d.; for Twelve Months, 
158. 3d. For the Continent and all places within the Postal Union : 
For Six Months, 9s.; for Twelve Months, 18s., commencing from apy 
date, payable in advance to 

JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


The Athenzum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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